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THE MOTH 


By William Dana Orcutt 


Author of ‘* The Spell,’’ ‘‘ The Lever,”’ etc. 


ILLIAM DANA ORCUTT 

presents a much more hu- 
man plot in his latest novel, ‘The 
Moth,” than in any of the stories 
he has written heretofore. 

His heroine is a young Boston 
matron who thinks she can defy 
the conventions on account of her 
youth and social position, and finds 
that even those guarantees are not 
sufficient to save her from the 
consequences of her foolish con- 
duct. 

As a study of a flighty young 
fool of a woman who drags her two best friends down 
into the morass of a sordid-seeming scandal, Mr. Orcutt 
has drawn a fine sketch in his Mrs. Spencer. 

Her conduct is apt to fill the average reader with a 
strong desire to shake her, which is the best proof of the 
reality of her personality as the author has placed it in 


his pages. 


With Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.30 net 
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A HISTORY 


OF THE 


AMERICAN 
PEOPLE 


(In Five Volumes) 


By WOODROW WILSON 


HE annals of historical literature record no more 
brilliant and masterful piece of writing than 
Woodrow Wilson’s epoch-making work. It is monu- 
mental in character and scope, and represents the 
genius of the greatest historical writer of the present 
time. @The most perfect series of maps in color 
ever published, showing the territorial growth, politi- 
cal changes, and general development of the United 
States. There is a full-page portrait of every President 
— from Washington to Roosevelt, facsimile repro- 
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PAUL RUNDEL 


By Will N. Harben 


Author of ‘‘ Dixie Hart,’’ ‘‘ Abner Daniel,’’ ‘‘Jane Dawson,”’ **M’am Linda,”’ etc. 


HIS new story of Southern life stirs all the deepest 
emotions of the human heart. In connection with a 
thrilling plot, involving the clash of violently opposing na- 
tures, the author develops a sympathetic drama of the soul. 
The story revolves about Paul Rundel, the son of a 
semi-invalid father and a 
vain, pleasure-loving moth- 
er who shamelessly accepts 
the attentions of another 
man. The action is swift 
and spirited as Paul, driven 
to desperation by the slan- 
derous remarks about his 
mother, attempts to murder 
her lover and then flees 
the country. 

Paul’s subsequent return, 
his struggle upward toward 
higher ideals, his unflinch- 
ing courage in the face of 
peril, and the awakening of 
his love for a pure-hearted 
young girl who teaches him the meaning of faith and 
loyalty, all combine to form a plot that sweeps the reader 
along in a whirling current of conflicting emotions. 


Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.30 net 
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THE RED LANE 


By Holman Day 


Author of ‘‘King Spruce,” ‘‘The Ramrodders,”’ etc. 


R. DAY has written one of the most fascinating 

stories of the year. He tells of a virtual terra in- 
cognita—the Acadian settlements along the Maine- 
Canadian border. 

The love story is beautifully 
told; the home life of the French 
settlers graphically pictured with — 
a tenderness and fidelity that 
betray an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the temperament and 
customs of the people. 

None but a writer who has 
sojourned among these simple- 
hearted and clean-faithed folks, 
who has learned their ways, 
their nobleness, and their frail- 
ties, their reverence for au- 
thority, their loves, hates, and 
passions, could have so ade- 
quately painted the characters 
of the wandering fiddler, the 
loyal pere, the brutal Roi, the 
miserly Beaulieu, and the several 
other very human etchings that 
unite in making a volume which 
the reader is loath to lay aside. 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.35 net. 
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No. 2912 


Copyright by the International News Service 


THE DEMOCRATS’ CHOICE FOR GOVERNOR OF NEW YORK 


William Sulzer, the Democratic nominee for Governor of the State of New York. He was born at Elizabeth, New Jersey, in 1863, was educated at 
He was a member of the New York Assembly from 1890 to 1894, holding the 


Columbia University, and was admitted to the New York bar in 1884. 
office of Speaker in 1893, and was elected to Congress in 1895, in which body he has since sat continuously as a member of the House of Representatives. 
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Comment 


A Message to the West 

We have received the following communication 
from a resident of Des Moines, Iowa, who is en- 
gaged actively in business: 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir—I am an ardent admirer of President Tarr. 
i firmly believe him to be entitled to another term 
and hope that the Republicans will come to their 
senses in time to give him the party vote as he de- 
serves, for the party vote will elect him, without doubt. 
In the event that he is not to have the endorsement 
of the voters and it goes to Mr. WILSON, as it cer- 
iainly will if President Tarr is defeated, what is to be 
the attitude of the business world of the East toward 
the New Jersey man? Is there nervousness that will 
lead to trouble? Have the people overcome that men- 
tal attitude that does so much toward making trouble 
when there is a Democratic President? There is now 
so much wealth distributed all over this Republic, 
we are getting so far away from that narrowness that 
formerly decreed that with a Democrat in the Presi- 
-deney there must be depression, that it seems things 
ought to go along just as well with W1LSon, Democrat 
though he is, ‘as with any other reputable man in the 
cflice. Have we become great enough to recognize 
that a Democrat. can be a-patriot and intends to do 
the very best possible for his country? I was raised 
a Republican and’ for many years thought that to 
elect 2 Democrat meant a panic. TI have none of that 
feeling now, but how about the people generally? It 
is the mass of men and women who determine such 
things and their »mental attitude will control. Can 
HARPER’s tell us what is likely to occur in the East 
if the election results favorably to WoopRow WILSON? 

I am, sir, 


C. C. Puan. 


And we reply: There is no apprehension what- 
ever in this part of the country of unhappy conse- 
quences ensuing from Governor WILson’s election. 
The Republican and RoosevELtT papers are doing 
their best to seare the voters, but everybody realizes 
that they are only tugging at their bootstraps. It 
is an old game and it is played out. 

The fact is, Mr. Puau, that folks hereabouts 
have grown, not merely skeptical, but weary, of 
fatuous iterations that one-half of our people want 
to ruin their own and their country’s industries. 
Nothing will “happen” here when it becomes 
known that Witson has won. But deep down in 
the hearts of all thoughtful men who have their 
stake in common prosperity there will be intense 
relief and much rejoicing—relief at the downfall 
of a dangerous upstart and rejoicing over the in- 
version of the pyramid of popular government 
which the Republican oligarchy has kept standing 
so long and so perilously upon its apex. Governor 
Witson is not the only one who will “thank God 
and take courage.” Te will have as company this 
entire community. 

If by any chance you should surmise that our 
judgment to this effect is colored by our desire, we 
ask you, Mr. Pucu, to read what President Tarr 
said yesterday. THe congratulated the country upon 
“ existing prosperity ” and the “assurance” of its 
continuance afforded by quite obvious confidence 
among business men. Now when you consider— 
as, of course, you must be aware—that these busi- 
ness men now fully anticipate the election of Gov- 
ernor WILson, you ean easily draw your own. con- 
clusions respecting their state of mind. 

Instead of a panic there will ensue an era of 
exceptional prosperity, not for a single year as a 
consequence of bumper crops, but of long duration 
because’ of a firm conviction in the minds of the 
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people that its basis will be sound and that its 
blessings will be shared by all in such proportions 
as may conform to the just rewards of individual 
efforts under laws which confer special privileges 
upon none. 


From Mr. Bull 

If theresshould be any doubt in Mr. Pucu’s mind 
as to whether, in view of the lack of noise, our 
solid men really appreciate the real situation, he 
might read the following letter which we have 
just received from the head of the old investment 
house of Edward Sweet & Co. 


I have just read with great interest your very able 
and convincing article in The North American Review 
for the current month, and want to thank you for 
throwing so much light on a subject which, of course, 
is deeply interesting to every American citizen at the 
present time—i, e., the attitude and probabilities of 
success of each of the Presidential candidates. Al- 
though a life-long Republican, I feel that the success of 
my party in this election should be entirely subordi- 
uated to the defeat of the bold attempt of Colonel 
ROOSEVELT to secure a third and possibly many more 
terms in the Presidential chair, and that any light on 
the character of his candidacy and designs is of great 
value to the voting public. While, therefore, I appre- 
ciate very highly the letters by the gentlemen who are 
advocating specifically the different candidates, I feel 
that your review of the general situation has been 
much more enlightening than any of the others. 

With renewed expressions of appreciation for this 
latest evidence of your devotion to the public good, 
I am, Very sincerely yours, 

WittiAmM LANMAN BULL. 


This is but one of many to the same effect. 


The Crook and the Fools 

During the last fortnight of the campaign of 
1904, Auron B. Parker, Democratic candidate for 
President, declared in a public speech that corpo- 
rations were contributing to the Republican funds, 
with the knowledge and consent of Mr. Roosevett 
and Mr. Corretyou. President Roosevert 
promptly rejoined: 

Mr. PARKER’S accusations against me and Mr. Cor- 
TELYOU are monstrous. If true, they would brand us 
both forever with infamy, and inasmuch as they are 
false, heavy must be the condemnation of the man 
making them. 


Grorce R. SHELDON, treasurer of the Republican 
National Committee, testified before the CLAPP in- 
vestigating committee as follows: 


When I took charge of the treasurership in 1908. 
Mr. Briss handed me a list of large contributors of 
1904. 

What percentage was contributed by corporations? 

To be frank, 7314 per cent. 


It was shown further that the National Commit- 
tee collected and disbursed an amount exceeding 
$2,000,000. The contributions of corporations, 
therefore, aggregated about $1,500,000. 

So much for that. 

Joun D. Arcusonp testified that the Standard 
Oil Company contributed $100,000. Mr. Roosr- 
veELT declared that, if any such contribution had 
been made, it was returned by his direction. He 
added: 

Mr. Lors, my private secretary, called Mr. Cor- 
TELYOU up on the telephone, and later I did so myself. 
He notified me first through Mr. Lorp and then 
directly that no such contribution had been received 
or would be received. He has informed me within the 
last two or three days that his memory of the incident 
is precisely the same as my own—that on receipt of 
the communications from me he saw Mr. Buss, showed 
him the letters and telegram, and that Mr. Biiss then 
told him that no Standard Oil money had been re- 
ceived and that none would be accepted. 


Mr. Suexpon testified as follows: 

Was any contribution made by the Standard Oil 
Company? 

Yes, sir. 

How much? 

One hundred thousand dollars. 


Mr. Butss had made no mention to Mr. SuELpon 
of this money having been returned. Mr. Duet, 
assistant treasurer under Mr. Buss in 1904, testi- 
fied that it was not returned. 

So much for that. 

Mr. Roosevett testified that he never had heard 
of a contribution having been made by Mr. Morcan. 
Mr. Cortetyou also answered: 

The Chairman: Do you know of any contribution 
having been made directly by J. P. MorGan or any- 
body representing him? 

Mr. Corretyou: I do not. 


Mr. Moraan testified: 


(). Do you remember whether it was Mr. Buiss, Mr. 
OvELL, or Mr. CorTELyou who suggested these last con- 
tributions when they were wanted? A. I do not re- 
member. 

Q. Do you remember which one introduced the sub- 
ject of the conversation? A. TIT think it came to us 
through Mr. Buiiss: that is my remembrance, but I do 
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not remember. I could not tell you who was the first 
man. 

Q. You simply know that the three gentlemen whom 
you have named were acquainted with the facts? A. 
Yes, sir. 


So much for that. 
Mr. Roosevett declared in his letter to Chair- 
man CuapP: 


Mr. HARRIMAN never even discussed with me giving 
anything to the National Committee, and I never spoke 
to him about it or requested a dollar from him. He 
asked me to intercede with Mr. Briss and Mr. Cor- 
TELYOU to get money for him and Mr. OpELL in their 
State campaign. 


Mr. Harriman wrote to Mr. Sipney WEssTER, his 
counsel, in December, 1905: 


About a week before the election in the autumn of 
1904, when it looked certain that the State ticket 
would go Democratic, and was doubtful as to ROOsE- 
VELT himself, he, the President, sent me a request to 
go to Washington to confer upon the political condi- 
tions in New York State. I complied, and he told 
me he understood the campaign could not be success- 
fully carried on without sufficient money, and asked 
me if I would help them in raising the necessary funds, 
as the National Committee, under the control of Chair- 
man CorTELYOU, had utterly failed of obtaining them, 
and there was a large amount due from them to the 
New York State Committee. 

I came back to New York, sent for Treasurer BLISS, 
who told me that I was their last hope, and that they 
had exhausted every other resource. In his presence, 
I called up an intimate friend of Senator DEPEw, told 
him that it was necessary, in order to carry New York 
State, that $200,000 should be raised at once, and that 
if he would help I would subscribe $50,000. After a 
few words over the telephone the gentleman said he 
would let me know, which he did probably in three 
or four hours, with the result that the whole amount, 
including my subscription, had been raised. 

The checks were given to Treasurer BLiss, who took 
them to Chairman CorTELYoU. 


Former-Governor OprELL confirmed this  state- 
ment under oath, adding that’ the National Com- 
mittee turned over $200,000 of the money so raised 
to the State Committee and retained the remainder. 

Mr. Cartes A. Peasopy, President of the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, testified that he 
talked with Mr. Harriman about the matter in 
November, 1904: , 


He [Mr. HAarrRIMAN] said that he had been to Wash- 
ington and that the President wanted him to raise 
some money for the campaign. He said that he was 
giving $50,000, and hoped to get the rest—I think he 
said the whole fund was to be $240,000. While I was 
there he talked over the telephone with another man 
who was to contribute. 

Who was that? asked Senator CLAPP. 

Mr. Peasopy was reluctant, but finally said that Mr. 
HARRIMAN talked with HamMitton McK. TwoMsty, of 
New York. 


Mr. Moraan testified: 


Did you contribute to the Republican campaign fund 
of 1904? 

In October I contributed $100,000, and on the first of 
November $50,000 additional. 

Did you talk with any one regarding the Republican 
nominee? 

Never, except the National Committee. 

Mr. CorTELYOU was never in my office more than 
two or three times. I suppose he wanted more money 
whenever he came, added Mr. Morgan, facetiously. 

Did he talk about contributions? 

Very likely. 

Do you recall your talk? 

I do not. That was before I talked with Mr. BLIss. 
I think Mr. Cortetyou was there when that $50,000 
was paid, added Mr. Morcan. 


So much for that. 

Tn reply to the question whether he was informed 
about a contribution “from the Steel interests, so 
ealled, from Mr. Frick,” Mr. Roosrevett replied: 


Yes; from Mr. Frick. I had no information in the 
sense that any one told me that Mr. Frick had con- 
tributed, but I knew he was a strong supporter of 
mine and I took it for granted that he had con- 
tributed. It is possible, if the contribution of which 
Mr. MorGAan spoke yesterday was by Mr. Morcan 
and his associates, that I may have known of it to 
the extent that I knew that Frick was heartily sup- 
porting me, and I supposed in that sense that he was 
contributing money. I will tell you why I supposed 
that, because I was told that Mr. Frick had known 
of my direction to return the Standard Oil Company’s 
money and that Mr. Frick had said: “ Well, I have 
contributed already, but if that means a loss to the 
campaign I will contribute more money to make it 
good.” And, that having been told me, I took it for 
granted that Mr. Frick had contributed. 


No risk of depleting the fund, therefore, was in- 
volved in directing that the Standard Oil contri- 
bution be returned. The direction, however, was 
not given until two weeks after the money had 
been received and expended. That Mr. Rooseveit 
kept very close track of contributions and their 
sources is evidenced by his testimony, despite his 
heated denial of Judge ParKer’s charge that cor- 
porations had contributed, and of the fact now es- 
tablished by Mr. Suetpon that they did put up 
$1,500,000. 

So much for that. 









































How, then, is Mr. Roosrvett able to convince 
his supporters that both he and Mr. Corretyou 
were wholly ignorant of what was being done? 
Under the caption, “A Magnificent Vindication 
for Colonel Roostvett,” his New York organ, the 
Press, presents the explanation in these words: 


Colonel RoosEvritt’s own story of his campaign 
funds in 1904, given freely and frankly in the light 
of all the circumstances and dealing manfully with 
every direct charge and every innuendo aimed at him 
by his political enemies, clears his record beyond all 
expectations of his warmest admirers. 

Some of these were afraid that practical politicians 
associated with him when it was the custom to beg 
for big campaign contributions had in some way 
compromised Mr. RoosevetT. An honest President 
with the best of intentions might have fallen into 
one of many traps. Some of Mr. ROOSEVELT’s friends 
would not have been astonished if dishonest dollars 
were traced directly to his campaign fund and if it 
had been made to seem that he winked at their ac- 
ceptance. 

But THEoporRE RoosevetT had more than good in- 
tentions in 1904 when he ran for President, and his 
managers were flooded with campaign gifts whose 
donors were eager to put him under obligations to 
them. He knew what rascality he would have to 
guard against. 

Therefore he was armed against a HARRIMAN who 
would want to write his message on railroad legis- 
lation, appoint his Cabinet officers, and select his am- 
bassadors. He was loaded for any one who might 
later brand a dead man as a blackmailer and com- 
plain because the immmunity supposedly bought from 
President ROOSEVEL?T’s agent was denied them. 

ROOSEVELT prepared his alibis as he went along, so 
that when the time came he could show that he had 
ordered the return of any protection money he knew 
about, could prove that he was told the money had 
been returned, and could demonstrate by the record 
and testimony that anybody who imagined he was 
buying gevernment favors from him w vith campaign 
contributions was “either a crook or a fool.” 


So much for that. A more adequate explanation 
could not be desired. Mr. Roosrvett “ astonished 
his warmest admirers ” by his ingenuity in making 
it difficult to “trace dishonest dollars directly to 
his campaign fund.” He was “armed against a 
Harriman.” He “was loaded for any one.” He 
“prepared his alibis as he went along,” so that 
he “could prove that he was told the money had 
been returned.” Thus, when the time should come 
as it has come, he would be able to “ demonstrate 
from the record” that anybody whose money he 
did use was “either a crook or a fool.” 

Mr. Roostvett’s Baltimore organ, the News, sup- 
plements this tribute of admiration with an ex- 
pression of deep satisfaction, saying: 

His detractors are now having their day, but we 
believe the great body of people whose battle Colonel 
XOOSEVELT has fought and is still fighting have un- 
shaken confidence in his integrity and that the villi- 


fication he is now being subjected to will recoil upon 
those who are indulging in it. 


We wonder. How long—using Mr. Roosevett’s 
expressive terms—will the fools, and how many of 
them, continue to follow the crook? That is 
the chief question to which answer must be given 
on November 5th. 

Let us hope it will be final! 


Sulzer for Governor 

Our neighbor the Evening Post takes Suuzer 
sadly. The Republicans, it says, “nominated a 
joker; the Democrats nominated a man who 
throughout his career has been a joke.” 

These are solemn times and need the allevia- 
tions of humor, and get them. Oscar Straus is 
not exactly a solemnity, and the Bull-Moosers 
generally impress old-timers as proper tenants 
of the comic page. And Murpuy is a joke, too. 
It is a competition of humor, and if Sutzer is a 
joke he won’t be lonely in it. 

DISRAELI was a joke, but never to DISRAELI. 
Sutzer has never been a joke to Sunzer. He 
has taken him seriously from the start, and doubt- 
less realizes the truth, that he is very much more 
of a man than the jokers suppose. He was 
five years in the Assembly, and was its speaker 
one year, and leader of its Democrats one year. 
He has been nearly. twenty years in Congress, 
has introduced a good many good bills, voted 
sometimes out of his own head and contrary to 
orders—against the Cannon rules, for instance— 
and he is chairman of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee of the House. That is not so important, 
to be sure, as the Foreign Affairs Committee of 
the Senate, but still it is a post of distinction, and 
Washington knows what New York may not, that 
Mr. Suuzer has filled it very creditably. 

If it had been our job, we should not have 
picked Mr. Sutzer to run for Governor. There 
were other gentlemen in whose efficiency in that 
office we have more confidence. Like the Evening 


Post, we are somewhat disappointed. But Suuzer- 


seemed to be the man the delegates wanted, and 
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the voters seem disposed to vote for him, and it 
is observed that in Wall Street, a place of dis- 
cernment about some things, Mr. Sutzer is a 
strong favorite among persons who are prepared 
to risk their privileges as voters by betting on 
the election. 

Suuzer is a progressive; the people seem to 
want him, and it is current doctrine that what 
the people want ‘should be everybody’s favorite 
remedy. So there you are; and it looks as though 
Suuzer would not need the votes he will not get. 


The Politics of It . 

The nomination of Mr. Suuzer has been well re- 
ceived by everybody except the Evening Post, 
which protests that the nominee isn’t big enough 
for the job, and seems to feel that Governor WiL- 
sON might somehow have got a stronger man 
named. 

We can’t see how. Mr. Witson insisted that the 
delegates should be left free to make their own 
choice. They were so left and they made their 
own choice, picking the man who undoubtedly 
would have won in a party primary. What more 
could Mr. Witson have done or tried to do except 
to dictate a nomination? That is what the Evening 
Post feared Mr. Mureuy would do and it didn’t 
like the idea. Why should it depreeate bossism by 
a State leader and approve bossism by a national 
leader? There is no logic or sense in such a po- 
sition. Both Witson and Murpuy kept hands off 
and the rank and file got the man they wanted, 
or rather, speaking exactly, they got the man who 
had striven successfully to convince them that he 
was that one. 

The truth of the matter is—and the Evening 
Post and all others who advocate primaries and 
the like may as well recognize it first as last—that 
we are not going to get the best quality of candi- 
dates under the new order of things. When polit- 
ical parties, acting under sagacious leadership, are 
compelled to offer their best in order to win, they 
draft men like Winson, Batpwix, and Hucues, 
but when it is left to the rank and file, those who 
have taken the trouble to make themselves popular 
with that rank and file necessarily capture the 
prizes. The Hucueses and Witsons and BaLpwins 
won’t forsake private life to go hunting for nom- 
inations. That is the province of the Hepceses and 
the Suuzers. 

So now we seem to be running into an era of 
hopeful office-seeking. We cannot recall a time 
before when the two avowed and most indefatiga- 
ble aspirants obtained the party nominations for 
Governor of New York. Mr. Hepces frankly de- 
clared as long ago as last June that he was going 
after the nomination because he “ wanted it” and 
Mr. Suuzer has sought it diligently for a dozen 
years. It is a significant coincidence that both 
won out in the same year—significant because it 
illustrates the actual effect of “ getting back to the 
people.” 

We cannot say that we deplore this trend. It 
is all a matter of comparative good and ill. The 
old system had become faulty and obnoxious and 
had to give way. But it is idle to maintain that 
the new method is ideal, when it gives us a 
Hences in place of a Hucues or a Suzer to suc- 
ceed a CLEVELAND. Possibly a way will be found 
in time to combine the two modes in such fashion 
as to get the good out of both. So at least we 
may well hope because, after all, we need our 
strongest men in the big places—men chosen for 
their fitness, not as a reward for their efforts in 
seeking the jobs. 


Mr. Murphy 

Meanwhile, has nobody a good word to say for 
Boss Murruy? It is universally admitted that he 
voluntarily waived his authority and played fair 
throughout. That couldn’t have been very easy 
te do when he was being lambasted from all points 
of the compass. Really, his conduct does not seem 
to us as being that of “a selfish, stupid boss,” who 
“ must be an ass.” His fix was far from imaginary. 
Looking first one way and then another, he be- 
held an organization ready to turn him down if 
he showed himself a quitter, an aggrieved and 
disappointed Governor, a highly sensitized Presi- 
dential candidate, an obstreperous bunch of up- 
Staters ready and eager to bolt, a corps of scolding 
newspapers, and a very strong public feeling 
against dictation by oreeven suggestion from him- 
self and his advisers. Out of this mess evolved 
harmony, general satisfaction, and a ticket that 
will be helpful instead of a drag. We have been 
expecting to see the World toss the Boss a bouquet 
in recognition of the way he met its severe require- 
ments, but since it seems indisposed to do so we 
take it upon ourselves to say that Mr’ Murpuy 


~ 
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acquitted himself most handsomely, far more like 
a tactful and competent leader than like a stupid 
and inconsiderate boss. Is it not so? 


Apologies 

The Pittsburg Post quite properly rebukes us 
for carelessly confounding i¢ with the Pittsburg 
Dispatch. Its indignation is fully warranted. We 
apologize to the Post. Also to the Dispatch. 


Remember the Third-term Issue 

Let us not forget, in our excitement over other 
issues, that the two-terms precedent is involved in 
this campaign. There are enough other reasons 
why Roosevett should not be sent back to the 
White House, but if there were no others that 
would certainly be a grave one. If authorities to 
that effect were wanting, his own, though repu- 
diated, would still be available. 

But others are not wanting. Mr. Epwarp StTan- 
woop, the historian of Presidential elections, 
writing in the current Atlantic, has some weighty 
observations on the subject. After referring to the 
origin of the precedent and telling the story of 
Grant’s defeat in 1876, he remarks that in that 
year the House of Representatives was practically 
unanimous in the desire to limit a President, not 
to two terms, but to one. 

He adds: 

It may be remarked, in passing, that no other 
proposition of amendment has been offered in Con- 
gress so many times as this forbidding the re-election 
of a President, sometimes with and sometimes with- 
out an extension of the term to six years. The con- 
stitution of the Confederate States limited the Presi- 
dent to one term of six years 

Both these statements are of striking signifi- 
cance. Of course the example of the Confederate 
constitution may excite a certain prejudice among 
thoughtless people who forget that the Presidential 
term never had the slightest thing to do with 
secession or slavery, but the example is none the 
less important. The framers of the Confederate 
constitution were nearly all men of long experience 
in the politics of the Union. Most of them had 
served in Congress. They made extremely few 
changes in the old constitution—not half a dozen 
all told. That they did make this change, quite 
unconnected with the dominant sectional issue of 
the time, shows how strongly their experience made 
them feel the advisability of it. 

So far as can be ascertained, most of the ex- 
perienced public men of to-day feel the same way. 
The present Congress apparently favors the change, 
just as did the House in 1876. Yet we are asked 
to vote for a man who wants, not a second term, 
but a third. Whether or not the campaigners keep 
us reminded of that aspect of the election, some 
of us are not going to forget it on Election Day. 


Well Said 

“What they (Roosevetr and Perkins) want is 
not regulation, but perpetuation ” (of monopoly), 
is the way the Evening Sun puts it. And it couldn’t 
be put better. 


The Hidden Motive 

It was Brother Hrarst’s intense devotion to 
high protection, we infer, that impelled his ardent 
advocacy of Speaker CLark’s nomination. 


Here is the Danger 

The Charlotte (N. C.) Observer is nowadays 
protectionist paper. Possibly we ought to add 
“Democratic” to the characterization, but the 
combination of Democratic and protectionist is 
something we could never quite understand. As 
to the protectionism, here is an instance from a 
recent editorial: 

If it is a fault of Srwmons (Senator Srumons of 
North Carolina, a candidate for re-election) to have 
helped his own people and to have stood up for the 
South when the tariff was being made, then it is a 
mighty good fault for a Southern Senator to have. . . 
Why should not the Southern people have the benefit 
of the tariff which is to be laid? 


We will not stop to inquire whether the South- 
ern people are all protected manufacturers and 
none of them consumers; we merely wish to point 
out what will happen to the Democratic party, 
even should it carry the Presidency and both 
Houses of Congress, if many of its Senators con- 
tinue to display the “good fault” of Senator 
Srmrmons. That was precisely the “good fault” 
of the gentlemen who wrecked the party’s pro- 
gramme under CurveLAND. The Observer can be 
sure that not a single protected interest in the 
country will make the slightest complaint if Sena- 
tors only “stand up” for their sections as it wants 
Senator Simmons to stand up for his. That is 
all any protectionist wants, and it is all the pro- 








tected interests need. For it means, every time, 
that the resultant law will be amply and defiantly 
protectionist, that the consumers will be neglected, 
that the robbery will continue. 

Permit us to recall and to reiterate a prediction: 
If the Democrats carry the country and neverthe- 
less come to grief, they will come to grief precisely 
as they did before—in the same place and in the 
same way. They will be undone in the Senate, and 
by a handful of men whom they themselves. will 
have sent there. 


Up and Doing 

Acting Chairman McApoo wisely says: 

! earnestly hope that the Democratic voters through- 
out the country will not be lulled into inactivity by 
the rosy prospects and reports that are current, but 
that the -y will be stirred to even greater efforts in order 
to make certain a victory in November. 


Coming directly from the chief luller, this ad- 
monition should prove doubly efficacious. 


Professor Hart on President Eliot 

We trust nobody who read President Entot’s 
letter to the Times on the campaign was mean 
enough not to read Professor ALBERT BUSHNELL 
Harv’s letter in reply to it. That was a bit of en- 
terprise which ought not to have missed the at- 
tention it clamored for. 

It is clever, too, the Professor’s reply; cleverest 
in that it is not a reply at all. President Extor 
diseussed only two issues, and one of these, the 
tariff, the Professor doesn’t even mention. He is 
not only real practical about that, but he follows 
an illustrious example of dodging. The other issue 
President Enior discussed was the question of 
whether or not we ought to change the constitution 
in a hurry, and if the Professor touches it at all 
he manages to do it without mentioning the con- 
stitution at all. But he doesn’t mention the hurry. 
What he insists on is that we must get in a 
hurry and be quick about it. That, he declares, 
is the up-to-date way to do things, and any other 
plan is stand-pat and undemocratic. He con- 
tends, too, that that is the way our reforms have 
all been accomplished. He is nothing if not posi- 
tive, and gives civil-service reform among his 
examples! As that particular reform began in 
Granv’s time and is still deplorably incomplete, 
most of us have failed to observe any “ impetuous 
rush” about it, but mayhe, as the Professor tells 
us—“ you people,” we suppose, means us—we are 
uot Progressives and therefore quite unable to 
“ discern the real situation.” 

We must be in a hurry, and also we mustn’t be 
dignified. On that point the Professor is even 
more insistent. President Exior dislikes Roosr- 
VELT’s extravagant language, but Professor Hart 
approves of it. Ie stoutly contends that it is the 
only kind of language that will serve the Bull 
Moose eause. “Such a work,” he says, “cannot be 
done in a dignified manner.” 

Ilere we are compelled to register our agreement. 
We must, in fact, go farther still and congratulate 
Professor Tlart on the consistency with which he 
lives up to his conviction as to the proper way to 
advocate the Bull Moose programme. 


A Pertinent Query 

Can anybody imagine Wim11amM H. Tart, while he 
was running for the Presidency, writing from the 
White House such subtle and at the same time such 
purposeful letters calculated to wring money from a 
stone as were written to the late Mr. E. H. HARRIMAN 
in 19047 Can anybody imagine WitLt1AM McKINLEY 
doing it. or Grover CLEVELAND, CHESTER A. ARTHUR, 
James <A, GARFIELD, RUTHERFORD B. HAYES, or 
ULysses S. Grant?—The Herald. ~ 


Or—what is more to the point— Wooprow 
Witson ? 


The Issue Joined 
The Bull-Munsry Press hits the nail squarely 
on the head at last: 


For the voters of the United States there is not a 
choice as between the election of Mr. RoosEvELT and 
the election of Mr. Tarr. Not a choice as between 
the election of Mr. Wison and the election of Mr. 
Part. 

The only question before the country is, Shall it 
be RoosEvELT or shall it be W1Lson? 

There are Republicans who would rather have TAFT 
in the White House than RooseveLtt. But that is 
not the question, because that is not the thing to be 
decided. The thing to be decided is whether they 
would rather have WILSon than ROOSEVELT. 


That is the issue, plain and simple. And we 
await the verdict of the great body of self-respect- 
ing, country -loving Republicans with implicit 
confidence. 


Even Bryan 
The impression the Democratic candidate is making 
may be learned from that indiscrete confession: 
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“There’d be no question of our winning if we’d only 
nominated Bryan.” There is some question with 
Wixson, it seems, in the minds of the campaigners.— 
Toledo Blade. 


True, there might be no question of. the result 
if Bryan had been nominated. There never has 
been before. But why an admission that even 
he could win this year should be considered “ in- 
discrete” it takes a keen Blade to surmise. 


Opportunity Does Not Repeat 

President Tarr now says: 

The American public may rest assured that, should 
the Republican party be restored to power in all legis- 
lative branches, all the schedules in the present tariff 
of which complaint is made will be subjected to in- 
vestigation and report without delay by a competent 
and impartial tariff board and to the reduction or 
change which may be necessary to square the rates 
with facts. 


Too late, Mr. President, too late. It won’t do. 
The Republican party controlled “all legislative 
branches ” when you summoned Congress to meet 
in special session to “ revise the tariff downward,” 
as you had publicly interpreted its pledge to the 
people. And the Republican party didn’t do it. 
And you didn’t make the Republican party do it, 
as you should and could have done. You had 
your chance. It won’t come again. 


Illustrative 

Soon after the Pure Food law was enacted, 
Dr. Harvey W. Witey, chief of the Bureau of 
Chemistry, was summoned to the White House 
to meet certain manufacturers who ‘had com- 
plained. to President RoosEvEtT that enforcement 
of the act was injuring their business. Among 
those present was‘ James S. SuermMan, then a 
Representative in Congress, and now Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States. Recounting the in- 
cident in Terre Haute last week, Dr. Witey said: 

At this juncture Mr. SHERMAN interposed: “ But, 
Mr. President, how about the saccharin? My firm 
saved $4,000 last year by using saccharin instead of 
sugar.” I, unfortunately, “ butted in” at this june- 
ture and said: “Yes, Mr. President, and every one 
who eats these products is deceived, believing “he is 
eating sugar, and moreover the health is threatened 
by this drug.” Turning upon me in sudden anger and 
with a fierce visage, the President said: “ Anybody 
who says saccharin is injurious is an idiot. Dr. RIxry 
gives it to me every day.” | Having thus had my 
mental classification officially Wefined, I withdrew. 

Two days thereafter the Remsen Board was gazetted. 
lt was received with a shout of acclaim from the 
throat of every adulterator and misbrander of foods 
in the land. 


An admirable exemplification of the theory, 
which the American people are now asked to 
confirm, that theirs is a government, not of laws, 
but of a practical man. 


The Difference 

If you want to maintain the prosperity of America, 
if you want to keep the farmers prosperous, and_the 
savings-banks accounts full, and the insurance policies 
from “lapsing, and the twenty-five million children in 
school, and all the. opportunities of this land, of 
which I am sure you are all proud, vote to preserve 
the public policy of protection for American industry, 
under which we have grown so great and strong and 
prosperous, vote for Tart.—Senator Root. 


And so happy and contented. But the Senator 
is quite right. If-+you want to preserve the 
Payne-Atpricu bill ‘or get another revision up- 
ward, vote for Tart. But if you agree with Gov- 
ernor Wirson when he says: 


We don’t want to disturb the industry of the coun- 
try. We are not here to destroy the industry which 
these men have built up. But we are here to destroy 
the control over the industry of other people which 
these men have established and which makes it im- 
possible that we should give ourselves a free field 
of service— 


Then vote for WILson. 


Opening the Campaign 

Senator Roor then stepped forward and, says 
the Tribune, began his speech: 

Fellow-citizens: Mr. W1Lson [applause], the Demo- 
cratic candidate, for whom I have great respect—and 
IT am glad to perceive that some of you have, for he 
is an honest and upright American—Mr. WILSON says, 
ete., etc. 


The senior Senator is an able campaigner. He 
knows how to strike a popular chord. More power 
to his distinguished elbow! 


Easy 

Tf Mr. Htries is really. anxious to pull off a 
publie debate on the tariff between Mr. Tarr and 
Mr. Witson, he has only to get the consent of his 
principal and say the word. 
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The Farmer at Armageddon 

Replying to Mr. Hiies’s charge that Harvester 
Trust money had been used for RoosevEtt, Mr. 
PERKINS says: 

This is a plain, downright lie. The Harvester Com- 
pany has not, directly or indirectly, itself or through 
any individual, through employee, officer, director, or 
friend, at any time contributed one cent toward Mr. 
ROOSEVELT’S campaign either before the Chicago con- 
vention of June or since that time. 


Let’s see about that. Mr. Perkins is a director 
and stockholder of the Harvester Company, and 
the largest contributor to the Roosrvetr fund. 
It was in response to Mr. Prrxins’s plea that it 
would cost the Harvester Company a great deal 
of money to defend a suit brought by the govern: 
ment that RoosEveLt ordered Bonaparte to quit. 
Suppose he hadn’t. Would Mr. Perxiys now have 
as much of “his own money” to put up for his 
benefactor as he is constantly shelling out? 
Whose money, if not the Harvester Company’s, 
was that $20,000,000 extra dividend before it was 
divided up among Mr. Perkins and his fellow- 
shareholders? And whose money was it before 
the Harvester Company got it by charging more 
for their reapers and mowers in the United States 
than they charge in France? It isn’t Mr. Per- 
KINS who is financing Roosrvetr. And it isn’t 
the Harvester Company. It is the American 
farmer. 


South Carolina’s Choice 

The Democratic State Committee of South Caro- 
lina has officially and finally declared that Governor 
BLEASE was renominated at the recent primaries. 
His opponent, Judge Jones, has withdrawn his 
contest. This, of course, means that Buease will 
be re-elected. 

Well, South Carolina’s taste in Governors is 
peculiar—especially when one considers what. it 
used to be. But there’s no disputing about taste. 


The Alibi Habit 

RooseveLt to Ormspy McHare, New York, 
March 4, 1912. (Note place and date): 

Recently I learned that in the South you had en- 
deavored to get delegates for me by promise of money 
or patronage, or in some other way that was not 
proper. ... It is just as well that I should be able 


to answer explicitly and definitely any future accusa- 
tion of the kind. 


Ormspy McHara to Roosevert, New York, 
March 5, 1912. (Again note place and date): 

My bDEAR COLONEL ROOSEVELT,—I am just in receipt 
of your letter of March 4th advising me that I am 
charged with endeavoring to get delegates for you 
by promise of money or patronage. [Follows a full 
and detailed denial. Mr. McHare says he only went 
as far south as Birmingham, Alabama, and that he 
made no effort to secure delegates. | 


Human credulity is a wonderful thing, but isn’t 
this taking the elder Weller’s advice about alibis 
a trifle too seriously? Cannot even the alibi dodge 
be worked too often? 

Mr. McHare was for Tarr and against Roosr- 
vELT until shortly before the spring primaries, 
when the Tarr administration deprived him of a 
lucrative job. He was then violently for Roosr- 
VELT and against Tarr. He is now understood to 
be for Tart. The letters were given out by Roosk- 
vELT before the Senate Committee on Campaign 
Contributions, Mr. McHarca being expected to 
testify later before the same tribunal. 


Art is Mental 
MOST OF MORGAN ART HERE 
—Head-line in Boston “ Transcript.” 


So even the Transcript does it. All the papers 
do. All of them just now speak of works of art 
as “ art.” 

They shouldn’t! 

Art is mental. Its products are material. No- 
body should confuse the two—nobody, except, per- 
haps, writers like THomas Lawson, who churns 
up the parts of speech in a composition to be 
spread on Mr. Rinceway’s wood-pulp. 


Secretary Stimson Never Said So 

In a letter to the WrrKty from San Francisco 
Secretary Stimson says that the major portion of 
an alleged interview with him in a San Francisco 
paper, including some extracts which were quoted 
in the WreEkLy’s “ Progress of the Campaign,” is 
“a ecmplete fabrication,” and “entirely the pro- 
duction of the imagination of unscrupulous 
journalism.” 

We are pained that Mr. Stimson should have 
been misquoted. He says he is “strongly opposed 
to the candidacy of Mr. Rooskvett,” but has not 
been saying about him such things as the San 
Francisco paper printed. 
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DESPERATE ATTEMPT AND TRAGIC FATE OF 





ONE OF THE CONFEDERACY’S MOST FAMOUS AGENTS 


By 


N Toronto, Canada, one September 
day in 1864, two men, rounding a 
street corner from opposite direc- 
Vares tions, met suddenly face to face, 
NH stared in astonishment for a mo- 
(gy) ment, then warmly clasped hands 

2S, and turned into a near-by hotel. 
NEG Captain John Beall thus met the 
— man whom he had least expected to 
meet-——-Bennett Burley, one of his old privateersmen, 
the man who now was about to become second in com- 
mand in the historic raid on Lake Erie. 

When they had shut the door of Beall’s room, 
* Burley,” said Beall, slowly, “I want you. I want 
you for my lieutenant. My old plan has come at last 
~—my big chance. I am to capture the Michigan, free 
the Johnson’s Island prisoners, burn Sandusky, 
Cleveland, Buffalo—all the rest! You -‘know the old 
plans. Will you come?” 

Burley nodded. “I am with you,” he said. “ When 
do we begin?” The plans, Beall explained, were not 
yet complete, but that very night he was to confer 
with “Captain Carson” and the final details were to 
be arranged. The expected meeting took place that 
night. “Captain Carson” was none other 
than Jacob Thompson, formerly Secretary of 
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crew of the Michigan more than one member was in 
Charles Cole’s employ. 

Beall and his men were to take passage on the 
Philo Parsons, a small steamer making daily trips 
between Detroit and Sandusky. Before they should 
reach Sandusky they were to capture the Philo Par- 
sons. <A signal, or message, from Cole in Sandusky, 
but two short miles away, would acquaint the 
prisoners, already warned, that all was ready; the 
prisoners then would show a signal to Beall. The 
approach of the familiar Philo Parsons would arouse 
no notice; she would be alongside before the 
Michigan’s bewildered sailors, hesitating in the 
absence of their officers, would take action; in an 
instant Beall and his men would be aboard and at the 
sailors’ throats. A cannon-shot would be fired through 
the officers’ quarters on the island, and at this signal 
the twenty-five hundred waiting prisoners would rise 
against their surprised guards, and by sheer weight of 
numbers overpower them. 

At the signal-gun from the Michigan the Federal 
cfficers on shore would be made prisoners. Some of 
Cole’s agents, scattered throughout the city, would 
cut every telegraph wire; others were waiting to seize 


the arms of the National Guard. The location of 
every stable in the city had long since been ascer- 
tained, so that when the escaping prisoners landed 
they would find arms and horses with which to fight 
their way through the militia across the State to 
Wheeling and thence into Virginia. The treaty with 
Canada permitted the United States but one war-ship 
on the Lakes; thus the captured Michigan, manned by 
many of the freed Confederates, would steam out of 
Sandusky Bay, master of the Lakes and with the 
Lakes’ cities at its mercy. That was the plan to which 
Bennett Burley listened that September night; it 
seemed a plan that could not fail. The attempt, at 
this last meeting, was set for the night of Monday, 
September the 19th. 

On Monday morning the Philo Parsons with Burley 
aboard steamed down the Detroit River. At Sandwich, 
on the Canadian side, Beall and two of his men 
boarded the steamer, as passengers. At Amherstburg, 
Ontario, at the mouth of the river, sixteen men— 
farmers, mechanics, small tradesmen, or so they ap- 
peared—came aboard, paid their fares, and quietly 
mingled with the other passengers. The only piece of 
baggage in the whole party was one old, roped trunk, 

singularly heavy. The Philo Parsons steamed 
out into the lake and headed southeastward 





the Interior under President Buchanan, now 
the Confederacy’s chief secret agent in 
Canada. 

Burley was told, or gathered from the talk, 
all that thus far had been done. He learned 
that Captain Charles H. Cole, supplied with 
thousands of dollars by the Confederate 
government, through Jacob Thompson, had 
been living for, weeks at the West House in 
Sandusky, in the guise of a prodigal young 
Philadelphia millionaire. With his easy, 
affable manner and his apparently unlimited 
wealth, Cole had had no difficulty in making 
acquaintances whom he had used as so many 
stepping-stones to cross over to Johnson’s 
Island and the Michigan, which, watchdog- 
like, guarded it. He had entertained at lavish 
dinners and sumptuous banquets, at each suc- 
ceeding one, more and more of the Federal 
officers who, in turn, had entertained him on 
board the Michigan and on the island. He ex- 
plored the Michigan from stem to stern. On 
the island he learned that the garrison, origi- 
nally nine hundred strong, had, in the security 
of the Michigan’s protection, been weakened 
by no fewer than five detachments for duties 
on the mainland. From the prisoners (to 
some of whom he had of course revealed his 
true character) he learned that there already 
existed an organization for an attempt at 
escape, which thus far had been thwarted only 
by the presence of the Michigan. The Michi- 
gan, then, above all else, was the stumbling- 
block. Then John Beall had come to Canada. 
and the plan had quickened into vigorous life. 

At the meeting that night in the Toronto 
hotel the final details were arranged. Cole, in 
Sandusky, was to give at the West House his 
most elaborate entertainment—a wine party. 
Part of his guests were to be his secret agents 
the rest every Federal officer who could be 
induced to attend. Those who could not be 








straight for Sandusky. At mid-afternoon the 
captain had been set ashore for the night at 
his home on Middle Bass Island; the monot- 
onously pleasant trip began to draw toward 
its end; at four o’clock the last regular stop 
before Sandusky had been made at Kelleys 
Island, eight miles from the port of destina- 
tion. When the Philo Parsons was well on 
the way once more, Beall and several of his 
men strolled into the pilot-house; the man at 
the wheel found himself looking into the 
muzzle of a revolver. At that same moment 
three men approached W. O. Ashley, ship’s 
clerk, now the acting-captain, and leveled re- 
volvers at him. The few passengers present 
watched with staring eyes; no one of them 
moved or spoke; not a woman screamed; they 
seemed spellbound. There was a strange, un- 
easy pause as though the actors had forgotten 
their parts. Burley hurried up. Behind him, 
in a small, unarmed mob, tramped his men. 
Burley stepped up to Ashley and tapped him 
on the breast with a long-barreled revolver: 
“Get into that cabin or you are a dead man! 
One—two—thr—” The clerk whisked into 
the cabin and they shut him in. Through a 
small window he watched them bring out on 
deck the heavy trunk, unrope it, and dis- 
tribute its contents—big revolvers, two apiece, 
and glittering new hatchets, terrible weapons 
in the hands of strong, fierce men. Then the 
Confederates, quietly, at revolvers’ points, 
rounded up the dumfounded, terrified pas- 
sengers—eighty of them, nearly half of whom 
were women—marched them into the cabin, 
and set a guard over them. It was all 
ridiculously easy. The Philo Parsons was 
captured! 

The ship was put about and steamed in a 
great half-circle back to Middle Bass Island. 
As she drew into the wharf, the Island Queen, 
running from Sandusky to Toledo, was seen 








made sufficiently drunk were to be drugged; 
to be drugged likewise was the officer who re- 
mained in command of the Michigan. Of the 


At the meeting that night in the Toronto 
hotel the final details were arranged 
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approaching, and in a few minutes made 
fast alongside. The prisoners breathlessly 
watched from the cabin windows. Suddenly 





from the Philo Parsons’s higher decks John Beall, 
heading his boarding-party, leaped down on the Island 
Queen. ‘The Queen was crowded to her full capacity; 
twenty or twenty-five Federal infantrymen (unarmed), 
en route to Toledo to be mustered out, swelled the 
number of her passengers. There was an instant bed- 
iam of shrieks and cries, but above all rose the 
savage Confederate yell as Beall and his men, gleam- 
ing hatchets and revolvers in hand, charged into the 


crowd. There was a moment of half-ineredulous re- 
sistance; shots were fired—the Queen’s engineer 


wounded; then an almost instantaneous surrender. 
Within five minutes the Island Queen’s trembling pas- 
sengers were being herded into the cabin and into the 
hold of “the pirate ship.” After fuel had been got 
aboard, the prisoners were set ashore. 

Night had come, but with it a moon almost at the 
full. By its light the marooned passengers silently 
watched the Philo Parsons and the little Island Queen, 
lashed together, steam out across the moonlit lake 
farther and farther away: saw them separate; watched 
till the Zsland Queen, helplessly drifting, slowly sink- 
ing, at last, before their eyes, went down. The Philo 
Parsons, her crew hot with their victories, steamed on 
alone to attack the Michigan. 

It was still long until the hour for the attack. The 
Philo Parsons, her freight thrown overboard, her decks 
cleared for action, at half-speed slowly sailed nearer 
and nearer to Johnson’s Island. The most trying hour 
had come, the dread inaction before battle, the hour 
of thinking. Beneath the faint glow in the sky were 
the unseen lights of Sandusky; somewhere among them 
would be the yet more brilliantly lighted windows 
from which would be coming the sound of revelry— 
Cole’s wine-party in full swing. Beall, alone in the 
extreme bow, could almost believe he heard the drunken 
laughter. Dead ahead hung the low, clustered lights 
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given because the plot had indeed failed, just as all 
such plots usually fail—through some one’s treachery. 
On the morning of the 19th, Captain Carter, who had 
returned to the Michigan one day earlier than ex- 
pected, received a telegram from the officials of De- 
troit which apprised him of the whole plot. 

Between three and four o’clock that afternoon, al- 
most at the very time the Philo Parsons was being 
captured, Captain Cole was made a prisoner in San- 
dusky. In February, 1866, a Brooklyn, New York, 
judge quashed the charges against him and set him 
Tree. : 

Burley, believing himself safe in Canada, attempted 
no concealment. He was arrested and turned over to 
the Federal government. Like Cole, he was im- 
prisoned, and, like Cole, without being brought to 
trial, eventually released. 

But what of John Beall? John Beall was hanged. 
He went mad—the madness of fanaticism, the madness 
of John Wilkes Booth, the madness of John Brown, 
and for that he hanged. What kinder palliation can 
be made for him? What else other than madness 
could have turned John Beall—wealthy, studious, re- 
tiring, he whose dream had been to enter the minis: 
try, into a train-wrecker, an intending murderer of 
hundreds of men and women and little children whose 
only offense was that they were Northerners? 

After the failure on Lake Erie some new campaign 
had to be devised. A train on the New York & 
Erie Railroad was to be derailed, wrecked, captured, 
between Dunkirk arid Buffalo. As for the attempt to 
execute this plan, the story is quickly told. Nearly 
thirty men were to have taken part, but when the 
moment for the attempt arrived only four were at the 
rendezvous. Colonel Martin in command, Lieutenant 
Headley, George S. Anderson (escaped prisoners— 
Raider Morgan’s men), and John Beall. Once they 

















“Write out a memorial of your cowardice and treachery,” he thundered 


of the Michigan and Johnson’s Island; one by one they 
hegan, to wink out; faintly over the waters came 
from the Michigan “ Eight bells ”—midnight! Cole’s 
signal long overdue. Beall strained his eyes, 
watching, watching. Next moment it’ would surely 
come! The Philo Parsons crept, all but drifting, 
nearer, 

‘There came the sound of some one running. Beall 
did not take his eyes off the island. “What is it?” 
he said. 

“Captain Beall!” Burley cried, hoarsely. ‘“ John! 
rhe men have mutinied! Only two of them will 
Lo on.” 

“ Watch here!” Beall answered. Almost staggering, 
he went into the cabin. His men awaited him, sheep- 
ishly, sullenly. The signal had failed—ergo, the plot 
was discovered; it would be madness to go on, they 
said. He raged at them, pleaded with them, cursed 
them; then, white with anger and disappointment: 
“Write out a memorial of your cowardice and 
treachery; sign it!” he thundered. They meekly 
gathered beneath the swinging lamp and wrote John 
Beail’s vindication: 


was 


“ON BOARD THE ‘ PAILO Parsons,’ Sept. 20, 1864. 

“We, the undersigned, crew of the boat aforesaid, 
take pleasure in expressing our admiration of the 
gentlemanly bearing, skill, and courage of Captain 
Beall as a commanding officer and a gentleman, but 
believing, and being well convinced that the enemy is 
informed of our approach, and is so well prepared 
that we cannot by any possibility make it a success, 
and, having already captured two boats, we respect- 
fully decline to prosecute it any further.” 


In the gray dawn the Philo Parsons steamed out 
once more from the Canadian shore; abandoned, she 
steered a wavering, crazy course; slower and slower as 
her fires died down, lower and lower as the water rose 
in her hold, and then, slowly settling, at last gave a 
plunge and was gone. The raid on Lake Erie was 
ended. 

The Johnson’s Island had not been 


signal from 


failed, twice they failed, to tear up part of the track 
five or six miles west of Buffalo. On the afternoon of 
Friday, December 16th, the party (now five in num- 
ber) tried for the third time. 

Heavy snow had fallen. They drove in a sleigh to 
the selected spot and regained the tools which they 
had hidden there, a sledge-hammer and a cold-chisel— 
the same inadequate tools. Again the quarter-hours 
passed in ineffectual efforts to displace a rail. Dusk 
fell; the train was almost due. Then Colonel Martin 
discovered a spare rail close by, and laid it across the 
track. The whistle of the approaching train sounded; 
there was no time to make the obstruction secure; 
time only to hide in the thicket and watch. The 
engine screamed for “brakes”; sparks flew from the 
screeching wheels; the train slid up to the obstruction, 
struck it, and came in safety to a stop. Trainmen 
with lanterns leaped from the train. The conspirators 
fled to their sleigh, scrambled in, and set the horses 
galloping into the darkness. The trainmen threw the 
rail to one side, and the train went on. It seems al- 
most necessary to apologize for having told such a 
story! : 

Perhaps the conspirators gave up the idea of any 
further attempt, perhaps only deferred it, but that 
night all five cf them left Buffalo. At Niagara City, 
Colonel Martin, Lieutenant Headley, and the fifth 
wrecker, an unnamed soldier, walked across the Sus- 
pension Bridge to the comparative safety of the Cana- 
dian shore. Beall and seventeen-year-old George An- 
derson remained behind in the railroad station to 
await the arrival of the train from Toronto, which 
was to be boarded by the others at Clifton, across the 
river. There was a long wait. The boy, Anderson, fell 
asleep; near by, Beall, too, was nodding. They posed 
as strangers to each other. The train arrived. Beall 
hurried. aboard, but the boy did not follow, and he 
dashed back into the station. There Anderson still 
slept as soundly as a child. A few moments were 
still left before the train should start, and Beall sat 
down close to Anderson, planning to arouse him 
stealthily without disclosing to others that they two 
were friends. But two policemen observed the stealthy 
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movement; they drew a hasty conclusion, and, acci- 
dentally, made an important arrest. 

The police accused Beall and Anderson of being 
escaped Confederate prisoners from Point Lookout. 

“We are escaped Confederate prisoners from Point 
Lookout,” Beall said. If only he might be sent to 
Point Lookout and there lose his identity among the 
prisoners of war! Perhaps he might have succeeded, 
but Anderson, the boy for whose sake John Beall had 
gone back from safety, turned State’s evidence! 

Only a young, frightened boy—so John Beall made 
excuses for him in one of the last letters which he ever 
wrote. He fully and freely forgave Anderson. 

From the very first everything was against Beall. 
He wrote to Richmond asking for documents to prove 
that he had acted on the authority of the Confederate 
government; his letters were intercepted and became 
a part of the prosecution’s evidence against him. A 
statement by Colonel Martin was not admitted in 
evidence by the commission; yet in this statement 
Colonel Martin asserted that the real purpose (known 
only to himself and Beall) of the attempted train- 
capture was to rescue from their guards certain Con- 
federate prisoners en route from Johnson’s Island to 
Fort Warren. 

Five witnesses appeared for the prosecution; for 
the defense there was not ene. Confronted by such 
witnesses as Anderson, Ashley of the Philo Parsons, 
and one of the Philo Parsons’s passengers, Beall’s posi- 
tion was desperate indeed. The trial, before a military 
commission of six officers and the Judge-Advocate, was 
begun on February 1, 1865, in Fort Lafayette, New York 
Harbor; it dragged itself out through four weary days. 

On February 8th the commission met and reported 
their finding: John Y. Beall, charged with acting as a 
spy and in violation of the laws of war, was guilty 
on every specification in each charge. General Dix ap- 
proved the sentence and decreed that “on February, 
18th, John Y. Beall shall be hanged by the neck until 
he is dead.” 

Of all the strange inconsistencies in John Beall’s 
story, perhaps the strangest is that of the untiring 
efforts of the Northerners who joined with Beall’s 
friends in the attempt to save him from the gallows. 
Congressmen and Senators—fourteen from Ohio, seven- 
teen from New York, among them James A. Garfield, 
Fernando Wood, and Samuel Cox, representatives of 
all but five of the Federal States, joined with such 
men as Ainsworth R. Spofford, Librarian of the Con- 
gressional Library; John W. Garrett, President of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad; Thaddeus Stevens, 
Governor John Andrew of Massachusetts; ex-Post- 
master-General Montgomery Blair, and scores more, in 
the vain efforts to obtain from Abraham Lincoln the 
clemency of a commuted sentence for John Beall. 
There were midnight interviews, long, grave con- 
ferences, the appeals of women, personal friends of 
the President; every argument, every influence, every 
pressure, until at last the President closed his doors 
and sent out the knell of hope: “I will not interfere!” 

Beall was removed to Fort Columbus, Governor’s 
Island, the appointed place of execution. He was 
respited until February 24th while the case was re- 
viewed for the correction of a technical error. The 
last night came. He passed it in mental calm, but in 
physical anguish from an old affliction—toothache. He 
wished for laudanum to ease the pain, but would not 
ask for it, he said, for fear of being misunderstood. 
“Tf they but knew,” he laughed to one of his old 
friends who watched the night through with him, “I 
could have opened a vein at any time” (he tapped 
his left shoe as he spoke) “if I had wished to do so!” 
In the shoe were two tiny saws made of steel watch- 
springs. A rescue had long been carefully planned; 
it was thwarted only by the fields of floating ice that 
surrounded the island. The very elements worked 
against him. 

Then at last came Friday the 24th. The hour had 
been set for 2 p.m. It was a perfect winter’s day, 
crisp, not cold, with a sky of glittering blue; over 
all was brilliant sunshine. Passes had been given 
with a prodigal hand; a great crowd was present— 
some hundreds—many of them women. A ferry-boat 
hovered close inshore, her decks—crowded as for an 
excursion—overlooking the ge era 

The great inner gates of Fort Columbus swung open 
and a long procession marched slowly out; the 
provost-marshal, his aides, the prisoner, a minister, 
an escort of one hundred soldiers. A military band 
blared a funeral march. John Beall marched with 
the high-held head of a soldier, kept step to the music 
with the soldiers around him. A long military cape, 
thoughtfully thrown over his shoulders by a kindly 
officer, covered his pinioned arms to the tips of his 
gloved fingers. On his head already was the black cap, 
rolled up from his face, turban fashion; its long point 
and silken tassel, blown by the wind, tossed jauntily. 

Full in the face of the gallows and the great crowd 
about it the procession came to a sudden halt. The 
band stopped playing. For nine terrible minutes they 
stood in unexplained, apparently causeless, delay. The 
crowd murmured loudly with pity and horror. Twice 
the prisoner spoke to the minister at his side: “ How 
beautiful the sun is! I see it for the last time,” and, 


“Tell my mother that you saw her son die without 


craven fear and without bravado.” 

The order at last, and the band struck up its march 
again; the precession moved slowly to the gallows; 
the officials and the prisoner mounted it. The prisoner 
respectfully rose from his chair as the adjutant began 
to read in a loud voice the charges and specifications 
and the sentence. The time had come! But no, the 
adjutant drew out another paper and again read 
loudly; it was the long, sermon-like manifesto of 
General Dix. At the first words of the manifesto, 
Beall coolly drew a chair forward with his foot and 
sat down again. His serenity in the face of death 
makes this bitter story beautiful. The reading came 
at last to an end. Then John Beall stood up, and 
in a clear, firm voice spoke for the last time: 

“T protest against the execution of this sentence. 
It is a murder. I have nothing more to say, except— 
T die in the service atid defense of my country!” 

From behind him came the sword-flash that was the 


signal. 
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THE CAUSES THAT HAVE PRODUCED THE PRESENT 
SITUATION IN SOUTHEASTERN EUROPE, WITH AN ANALY- 
SIS OF THE ARMED STRENGTH OF THE OPPONENTS 


BY CHARLES JOHNSTON 


2ROOERE is a summary of the events 

BS which have brought about the 
present situation in the Balkans: 

In 1683 the Turks, who had over- 
run all southeastern Europe, _be- 
\\ sieged Vienna with a force of nearly 
300,000 men. With an army num- 
bering 70,000 John Sobieski, the 

= Polish King, drove them headlong 
from their trenches. ‘Thenceforward the flood ebbed, 
the Turkish Empire contracted. In repeated wars 
Russia shattered the power of the Sultans. 

As the floods receded, submerged nations reappeared. 
Conquered in the fifteenth century, for the most part, 
they felt the impulse toward national existence and 
emphasized it by frequent revolts. Greece became free 
in 1830. The Congress of Berlin, which met ir 1878 
at the conclusion of the last Russo-Turkish War, gave 
independence to Rumania, Bulgaria, Servia, and Monte- 
negro (which had always maintained a quasi-autonomy 
by force of arms). Bulgaria, which was to be 
nominally under Turkish suzerainty, annexed eastern 
Rumelia in 1885 and declared her complete indepen- 
dence a year ago. 

But other Balkan territories still remained subject 
to Turkey, notably Macedonia, which is inhabited by 
a mixed population, chiefly of Slavs and Greeks. After 
years of rivalry, intrigue, and war, between Servia and 
Bulgaria, during which these two States have been 
used as pawns in the long contest between Russia 
and Austria, these little countries have united to 
secure freedom for their oppressed fellow Slavs in 
Macedonia. Montenegro, also a Slav state, has joined 
them. Greece, for years at enmity with these coun- 
tries, and desiring Macedonia for herself, has at last 
forgotten her quarrel and united with them against 
her hereditary enemy, Turkey. That is the situation 
to-day. 

How many men can the Balkan contestants put in 
the field, and what kind of equipment will they have? 
On the one side are the four little kingdoms, Bulgaria, 
Servia, Montenegro, Greece, all belonging to the Greek 
Orthodox Church, and all mindful of former Turkish 
despotism. -They think the hour has come for final 
revenge on their old oppressors. On the other side, 
the Osmanli Turks, last remnant of an all-conquering 
race, holding together the fragments of a magnificent 
empire. How will the two sides line up for the 
conflict? 

The four allies are all tiny kingdoms. Bulgaria, the 
biggest, has but four and a half million inhabitants. 
Servia has three millions, Greece two and three-quarter 
millions, Montenegro a quarter of a million. The 
total population of the four kingdoms is ten million 
souls. There is not much material here for the forma- 
tion of -huge armies. But each of the four is ready 
to make heroic sacrifices. 

Bulgaria has a revenue of some $35,000,000 yearly. 
She has been spending a fifth of this, $7,000,000, on 
preparations for war. As a result, she has about 230,- 
000 men fairly drilled and armed with the Austrian 
Mannlicher rifle, the cavalry armed with the Mann- 
licher carbine, which takes the same ammunition as 
the rifle, the artillery supplied with Schneider-Canet 
quick-firing guns. She has thirty-six regiments of in- 
fantry, nine of artillery, and eleven of cavalry, and 
many of her officers have been trained in the best mili- 
tary schools in Europe. The Bulgarians are a sturdy 
race of small farmers, : 
tough and obstinate in 
defense, “courageous in 
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tary service. The new 
recruit serves six 
months with the colors, 
then enters the first 
reserve, with annual 
training for ten years, 
passing to the second 
and third reserves, for 
fourteen years more. 
The Servian field army 
numbers 110,000 men, 
of whom fifty thousand 
are probably ready for 
immediate service. 
Servia, like Bulgaria, 
has been spending a 
large part of her in- 
come, some $6,000,000 
from a yearly revenue 
of $25,000,000, on mili- 
tary training and 
equipment, and she be- 
lieves that she has full 
value in the excellent 
condition of her army. 
Montenegro supplies 
to the coalition a 2 
splendid _ tradition 
rather than a _ large 
field force. With a 
population of a quarter 
million, her contribu- 
tion of soldiers is neces- 
sarily limited. But 
she brings the glory of 
an  unconquered na- 
tion, representing that 
part of the once great 
Servian race which 
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fought most valiantly 
against the Turks and 
first won independence 
from the Moslem con- 
querors. In the Black Mountain district, which we 
know as Montenegro, the Slavs had their last fortress 
against the Ottomans, and their first victorious out- 
post when the tide of Turkish conquest began to ebb; 
and the tradition of Montenegrin heroism burns 
brightly throughout the whole Balkan region. It was 
an inspiration to Servian and Bulgarian alike, in their 
much later wars of independence. Montenegro can 
perhaps supply from thirty to fifty thousand men, who 
have the value rather of vigorous and patriotic militia 
than of fully trained regular troops. 

Of all four kingdoms, Greece is the most eager for 
the defeat of Turkey. Greece is still smarting from 
the memory of her disastrous campaign in the spring 
of 1897, when she was so badly beaten by the Turks. 
Greece has been spending $4,000,000 yearly, from an 
income of $30,000,000, on military preparations; her 
field army, fully mustered, will number fifty thousand 
men, forming three divisions, each of three brigades or 
six regiments, armed with Mannlicher-Schénauer rifles 
and Schneider-Canet quick-firing guns. To this force is 
to be added a small fleet, and, possibly, a corps of 
Cretan volunteers, with militia training. 

The allies, therefore, can probably muster about 200,- 
000 to 250,000 men, all well armed, all with some 





attack, hardy from the 
conditions of their 
life, accustomed to ex- 


posure. Every man 
among them has served 
his time with the 


colors, and, in the first 
reserve, has had regu- 
lar military training 
year after year. ‘The 
Bulgarian army is full 
of fight, physically fit, 
adequately armed. Of 
her potential army of 
nearly a quarter of a 
million, she can prob- 
ably put about a hun- 
dred thousand in the 
field at once. 

The Servian army is 
smaller, as Servia her- 
self is smaller. There 
are five military dis- 


tricts in Servia, as 
against nine in her 
Slav sister on the 
east. Each of these 


districts ‘supplies four 
regiments of infantry 
and one each of artil- 
lery and cavalry, their 














weapons being the Ger- 
man Mauser rifle and 
the Schneider - Canet 


quick-firing gun. As in 
Bulgaria, there is unt 
versa] compulsory mili- 





Five important factors in the situation 


FROM LEFT TO RIGHT ARE:° PRINCE ALEXANDER OF SERVIA; 
OF BULGARIA; CROWN PRINCE CONSTANTINE OF GREECE; CROWN PRINCE FERDINAN 
OF RUMANIA; CROWN PRINCE DANILO OF MONTENEGRO : 


CROWN PRINCE BORIS 
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The Balkan states and their Turkish neighbor 


training, within a few days; and, by great efforts and 
at the cost of many sacrifices, can probably supple- 
ment these later by an equal number. Of this allied 
force, the Slav contingent on the north will number 
from 150,000 to 200,600 men, while the Greek force on 
the south will be about 50,000. It is unlikely that the 
four little kingdoms can keep a larger force in the field, 
but they can probably maintain their forces at this 
figure by drawing on their equally well-trained reserves. 

To come now to the Turks. They are soldiers by 
tradition,” instinct, and training, while the Slavs and 
Greeks are peasant farmers. Of the Osmanli Turks, 
those who cast in their lot with the imperial family 
cf Othman, there are some ten millions, of whom a 
million and a half are natives of Europe, while eight 
and a half millions belong to the Asian dominion across 
the straits. There are also sources of military strength 
among the other Mohammedan races within the ‘lurk- 
ish empire, but they are not available in any con- 
siderable numbers for the present conflict. 

The Turkish army is divided into seven army corps, 
each under the command of a field-marshal. Of these 
seven corps, one is stationed at Constantinople, one 
at Adrianople, one at Salonika, while the other four 
have their headquarters in Asia. It thus happens that 
the Turkish army is cut in two, since Turkey lost the 
command of the sea in her contest with Italy. The 
total numbers of the Turkish army are set at 1,800,- 
000; the active army and the first and second reserves, 
men who are serving or have served their time with the 
colors, numbering a million of these. Turkey possesses 
about 1,120,000 Mausers, with half a million English 
Martinis in reserve, and her artillery is supplied with 
Krupp quick-firing guns. There are probably from 
250,000 to 300,000 men, well trained and well equipped, 
in European Turkey, ready for instant action. If 
Turkey succeeds in bringing her Asian forces into the 
field, she may be able to double these figures. 

The weakness of the allies’ position seems to be that 
their armies are cut in two, and can only be united 
after they have gained a decisive victory in Macedonia, 
the Slavs operating from the north and west, and the 
Greeks operating from the south, to which they have 
access both by land through Thessaly and by sea. The 
Turks, on the contrary, have a very strong position, a 
triangle formed by the three cities, Constantinople, 
Adrianople, and Salonika, and they are admirably fitted 
to put up an uncommonly strong defensive fight. 

What are the prizes of victory which the contestants 
hope for? Montenegro would like Novi-bazar, a kind 
of ‘‘ Cherokee Strip ” that now divides her from Servia; 
but Austria objects, hoping some day to possess her- 
self of this strip, and build a railroad through it to the 
Mediterranean port of Salonika. Servia and Bulgaria 
would like to divide northern Macedonia between them, 
and to annex to their kingdoms its large Slavonic popu- 
lation, thus approaching more nearly to their old na- 
tional boundaries, before they were overthrown by 
Turkish conquest. Greece would like the southern part 
of Macedonia with Salonika as port. 

Turkey, the Ottoman nation, would be content to 
hold its own, not losing ground, if gaining none; hold- 
ing at least a large enough foothold for the develop- 
ment of a race possessing many fine and noble 
qualities. 





THE PLAIN PEOPLE 
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of way, and presently found herself 
in the open country. She was rather 
enjoying her solitude, when a sud- 
den clatter of hoofs startled her out 
of the road, just in time to avoid 
sy being run over by a snowy white 
% horse, bearing a rider clad all in 
20 white armor. 

She was just congratulating herself on her escape 
when she again heard galleping hoofs, and back came 
the Knight at a brisk gait. As he passed, he threw a 
lasso over her head and drew it tight about her waist, 
lifting her up on his saddle before she could realize 
what was happening to her. 

“ Bully sport!” he shouted, with evident enjoyment. 

“But how ever did you do it?” she exclaimed, as 
soon as she had regained her breath. 

“Tt is a useful little trick, it’s my own invention,” 
said the Knight, with pride. “ You see, when people 
don’t want to go with me I just make use of these 
inducements.” pointing to the numerous coils of rope 
festooned to his saddle. “ That’s how I have so many 
followers. I think nothing of bagging thousands in a 
day—eight out of every seven is my average. Nothing 
like knowing the ropes, my dear!” 

“ But how can you know you want them, when you’re 
riding at that speed?” 
asked Alice. 

“T don’t. But I can 
examine them _ after- 
ward, and those I 
don’t want I throw 
away.” 

“Well, what do you 
intend to do with me?” 
she asked, feeling 
rather uneasy. 

“What! don’t you 
know?” exclaimed the 
Knight, reproachfully. 
“ Why, [I’ve just rescued 
you from an untimely 
death—and oppression 
—and tyranny!” he 
went on with a rapt 
expression, his words 
dying away into a 
murmur, in which 
Alice could  distin- 
guish such phrases as 
“ welfare of the people, 
life of sacrifice to 
great principles— 
leader — instrument —- 
broken and _— cast 
aside!” 

That state of ab- 
straction gave Alice a 
chance to observe her 
strange captor. He had 
evidently done a_ lot 
of fighting, for the 
white of his armor 
had worn quite off in 
places. Across his 
chest he wore a sort of 
shield, square in shape 
and of an inky black- 
ness, on which were emblazoned the words, “ The White 
Night.” 

“But why do vou spell it without a ‘K’?” asked 
Alice, breaking in on his reverie. 

“Why not?” murmured the Knight, absently, and 
fell again into abstraction; but now his speech was 
more intelligible: “ it’s because I never have time to 
sleep. I can’t talk when I sleep, though I can talk 
when I doze—that’s some comfort. And then I like 
the dark,” he rambled on. “I can see better, and my 
ideas look more workable—and then, you know, my 
virtues are such as shun the glaring light of day,” he 
said, with a modest smile. Returning to her question, 
he continued dreamily, “J prefer it spelt ‘ Nite’ but 
they said I must choose between simple spelling and 
simple selling, se of course I chose the latter, it’s so 
much more profitable, you know,” rousing himself to 
give Alice a wink. 

“What do you sell?” she asked, curiously, glancing 
at a large round object fastened to his saddle. 

“Whom, you should say,” corrected the Knight, 
sharply, now wide awake. “ Why, every one who 
listens to me!” he said, complacently. “But I see 
youre admiring my beehive—it’s my own invention,” 
he added, proudly. 

“ But there are no bees in it,” said Alice, examining 
it cautiously. 

“T know.” admitted the Knight, somewhat wistfully. 
“ But,” he went on, brightening up, “ when I once get 
one in, I sha’n’t Jet it escape me again! It’s a Resi- 
dential Bee that I’m after, you see. It’s called Residen- 
tial because it lives in that Residence on the Hill,” 
pointing to a great white building that certainly had 
not been there ten minutes before. 

“T haven’t sueceeded yet in getting in,” the Knight 
complained. “I told them I’d had a pressing invita- 
tion to enter, but they only looked incredulous and 
closed the door in my face. Then I thought that, if I 
matched the house better, I might slip in unnoticed. 
Se my friend, the Harvester, bought me a good coat 
of whitewash, and I tried again, this time by way of 
the second-story windows. Rather clever, that, wasn’t 
it? You'll find an account of it in the Richmond 
Times-Dispatch. But would you believe it? They’d 
locked the windows! I can’t think why they should 
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THROUGH THE LOOKING-GLASS, BY TWO OF THEM 


be so suspicious. Next time I shall take more 
strenuous methods. I can’t decide between attempting 
a bolt and splitting up the party.” 

“What party?” asked Alice. 

“Why, the Irregular party, of course; I think it’s 
my duty as a Digressive, don’t you?” 

“T can’t say that I do,” answered Alice, truthfully. 

“Well, you ought to, I’m sure!” cried the Knight, 
indignantly, “ when it’s all for you that ’m hunting 
the Bee!” 

“ For me!” exclaimed Alice, in astonishment; “ why, 
where do I come in?” 

“ You don’t come in,” said the White Knight, testily; 
“but you can stay outside and cheer whenever I show 
myself at the window. That ‘ll be glory enough for 
you, I should think!” 

He heaved a deep sigh; then, straightening himself, 
and striking his chest with his clenched fist, he ex- 
claimed, with a noble look: . 

“ But don’t be discouraged, my dear! I never knew 
Defeat. Frequently as I have met with him, I always 
act as if I had never seen him before. Not very polite, 
perhaps, but politic, eh? So keep a good heart. 1 
shall run until I get ejected, never fear!” 

And with that he took to his heels and disappeared 
from view. 


IV.—THE SEVEN LITTLE GOVERNORS 


Alice was just thinking, “Now I shall get a little 
rest and be able to straighten out my ideas somewhat,” 





“Nothing like knowing the ropes, my dear” 


when there was a great hubbub in the woods back of 
her, and out ran seven of the queerest little creatures 
in apparently the last stages of fright. Espying Alice, 
they all ran up to her and begged her to take care of 
them. 

“For goodness’ sake!” exclaimed Alice, “what is 
the matter? And who are you, anyway?” 

“Please, miss,” explained the Oddest-looking one, 
“we are the Seven Little Governors, and could you 
tell us where the Boss is now?” 

“Why, you must mean the White Knight!” cried 
Alice. ‘“‘Come to think of it, he did look the very 
image of the Blunderboss, only his armor rather dis- 
guised him. If it’s the White Knight you want, he 
ran off in that direction,” she said, pointing; but to 
her surprise, the Bee’s residence had quite disappeared 
from view. 

As the Seven Little Governors seemed rooted to the 
spot, she exclaimed, impatiently, “You'll have to 
hurry if you want to catch him,” and gave a push to 
the nearest one, who was hanging rather heavily on 
ber arm. His Stubby form promptly lost its balance, 
and he fell in a heap to the ground, setting up a wail 
as he sat there helpless and apparently quite unable 
to rise to his feet. 

“Or,” suggested Alice, ignoring him, “shall I call 
him back?” 

“No! no!” they protested, in a terrified chorus, 
“we want him there, not here!” 

“You see,” began one of them, lowering his Bass 
tones to a confidential whisper, “we didn’t really 
know him when we first took up with him. And now 
he leads us such a dance, you can’t think! He’s just 
as apt to say, without the least warning, ‘Up with 
your heels!’ And there we are, all seven of us, with 
our heads stuck in the mud and our heels waving in 
the air, and everybody laughing at us! And you know 
it is hard to see things straight when you’re turned 
upside down.” 

“ Particularly with your head in the mud,” put in 
another Little Governor, with a sob. 

“ Though he says,” continued the first, “ that things 
look much more natural to him in that position. He 
says it’s then that his ideals are realized—and he’s 
very strong on ideals, you know.” 
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“Wrong, I should say!” exclaimed Alice, scornfully. 
“T never did hear such nonsense!” 

“ And as for mud,” wailed another Little Governor, 
in perplexity, “he holds that it is a gentleman’s fittest 
element!” 


“Oh, oh!” suddenly eried one of the little creatures 
in dismay. “ We’ve lost our brooms, and now he'll 
kill us surely!” And there arose such a tumult of 
cries and groans that Alice had to shake them all 
roundly before she could get an answer to her ques- 
tion: “What in the world were you doing with 
brooms ?” 

“Why, sweeping our States, to be sure,” explained 
the Little Governor with the Bass voice, ‘and you’ve 
no idea what hard work it is. I speak from my own 
experience. No sooner do you think you’ve swept one 
corner clean, than up comes a wind from another 
quarter, and you have to begin all over again. They 
do say, ‘A new broom sweeps clean,’ but I find the old 
one’s easier to handle, myself.” 

“As we seem to be safe for the present,” said the 
Stubby Little Governor, still seated on the ground, “I 
vote we postpone looking for our brooms and have a 
little poetry to hearten us up. And I vote to recite 
it myself.” 

There was some grumbling from the other Little 
Governors, but before any concerted action could 
be taken the Stubby one was on his feet, and 
with a profound bow had announced: 


“THE PINCHER AND THE 
HARVESTER 
“The Pincher and the 
Harvester 
Were walking on 
the Strand: 
They wept like any- 
thing to see 
No. Popular De- 
mand: 
‘If we could only 
stir one up,’ 
They said, ‘it 
would be grand!’ 


“‘Tf Seven Little 
Governors 
Should make their 
little try, 
Do you suppose,’ the 
Pincher said, 
‘That they could 
raise the cry?’ 
‘I doubt it,’ said the 
Harvester, 
And wiped a tear- 
ful eye. 


“* Oh, People, come and 
shout with us,’ 
The Pinecher did 
entreat. 
‘A lusty shout, a 
speedy rout, 
Will work the foe’s 
defeat: 
Our modest call is 
just for all 
To join us in the 
heat.’ 


“The Wiser People looked at him, 
But never a word they said; 
The Wiser People winked an eye 
And shook a wise old head— 
Meaning to say they would retain 

Their sanity instead. 


“The time has come,’ the Pincher said, 
‘To slander everything: 
To upset Trust—and Government— 
And President—and King— 
To see there is no credit left 
When we have had our Flinng!’ 


“*Tt does seem rude,’ the Pincher cooed, 
‘To fleece them one and all, 
After they’ve been so prompt about 
Responding to our call.’ 
The Harvester said nothing but 
‘My purse has grown too small!’ 


“Oh, People,” said the Harvester, 
‘You’ve seen some Bully Sport. 
Shall we be getting car-fare out?’ 
But answer came there naught. 
And this was scarcely odd because 
It was in vain they sought. 


“*Poor People!’ sighed the Harvester, 
‘We'll take you on our cart, 
The trials of the Worthy Poor 
We always have at heart. 
Now, if you’re ready, my dear friends, 
We shall get in and start.’” 


At this moment a shout was raised, ‘“ The Boss! 
The Boss!” and there followed a series of squeals and 
shouts, as the Seven Little Governors scrambled to 
their’ feet and fled to the woods as fast as they could 


0. 
: Alice concluded it to have been a false alarm, for 
there was no sign of Blunderboss nor Knight; so 
with a sigh of relief she strolled off by herself, thank- 
ful for the peace and quiet which had at last de- 
scended upon her. 

(To be Concluded) 
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By Alan Sullivan 


A TRUE RECORD COMPILED FROM THE REPORTS OF THE ROYAL NORTHWEST MOUNTED POLICE. NO 
MORE HEROIC DEEDS EXIST THAN THOSE WHICH ARE NARRATED ANNUALLY IN THESE RECORDS 





ITZGERALD’S patrol was due in 
yy, Dawson on February the Ist. Af- 
dy ter three weeks of storm and cold 
r the Indian Esau arrived, saying 
that he had left Fitzgerald on 
January the Ist, at Mountain 
Creek, twenty days’ easy traveling 

from Dawson. 

Thereupon Snyder, commanding B 
division on the Yukon, thought hard, and telegraphed 
to Perry, Commissioner at Regina, via Eagle, Valdez, 
and wireless. 

Perry’s answer halted, for the wires went down 
under the weight of winter winds. But, when it did 
arrive, Dempster’s patrol pulled out for Fort McPher- 
son on the very same day. With him were Constable 
Fyfe, ex-Constable Turner, Indian Charles Stewart, 
and three teams of five dogs each, 

Three weeks later Dempster, having tramped four 
hundred and fifty miles, was swinging down the Peel 
River. His eyes, roving restlessly, picked up an old 
snowshoe trail. Turning sharply, he followed it up 
the steep bank and pushed his way into a clump of 
ground willows. There he stopped, stared hard and 
long, and stooped over something that broke the 
smooth curves of drifting snow. 

From Fort McPherson southwest to Dawson as the 
crow flies is three hundred and fifty miles. As man 
walks it is five hundred. As water runs it is a good 











* deal more. Inspector Fitzgerald told Corporal Somers 


that it was just about thirty-five days, and, as you 
will see, Somers had reason to remember that just 
three months later. ; 

Fitzgerald’s orders were very brief. He was _ to 
patrol to Dawson in the winter of 1910-11. Thus 
wrote the Commissioner in Regina to the Comptroller 
in Ottawa, the summer before. There was nothing 
unusual about it. The Mounted Police were threading 
the wilderness everywhere. 

So Fitzgerald gathered in Constables Kinney and 
Taylor, and Special Constable Carter, who had made 
the trip once, from the other end, four years before. 
Also he requisitioned, to be exact, twelve hundred and 
fifty-six pounds of supplies. These included nine 
hundred pounds of fish for the fifteen train-dogs. In 
other words, he allowed two and one-quarter pounds 
of food per man per day, which is less than the sub- 
arctic standard ration. It was to be a record patrol. 
Every pound of weight was a handicap. 

Now the recognized route is up the Peel a hundred 
miles, across the big bend eighty more, hit the Peel 
again, then turn up through the Big Wind into the 
Little Wind River, till you strike Forrest Creek. 
Tais takes vou by way of Mountain Creek to the gaunt 
backbone of the big divide. Here the waters on your 
left hand flow into Bering Sea and on your right into 
the Arctic. Once over the big divide you strike Wolf 
Creek, then down hill, across the glaciers, the Little 
Hart River and Christmas Creek and the Blackstone. 
These are Yukon waters. All of this sounds geo- 
graphic. In winter-time, in the North, it is some- 
thing more, for here geogrw »iiy is vital and insistent. 

On December the 21st, which was a Wednesday, a 
pygmy caravan swung out on the broad expanse of the 
Peel. Three men, three dog teams, one man—that 
was the order of going. The wind was strong and 
the cold was bitter. . Fifty-one below on the tenth day 
-——you have the figures in Fitzgerald’s diary for it. 
Half-way over the eighty-mile portage is Caribou Born 
Mountain. Eighteen hundred feet above the stark 
wilderness it shoulders, mantled with great drifts, 


ILLUSTRATED BY ARTHUR HEMING 


plastered with ice, searched and harried by every wind 
that lifts across these speechless wastes. The trail 
clirigs to its bleak flanks; and over the trail toiled 
Fitzgerald’s patrol. 

What shall be said- of the trail to you who know 
it not? The air is tense and sharp, it almost rings. 
The nights are luminous with ghostly fires that palpi- 
tate through the sparkling zenith. The days are full 
of aching, destroying, indomitable effort, when the 
body summons all its powers to live under the weight 
of arctic frosts. And through the body run the pain 
and torture of burning sinews and scorched sight, till 
the innermost essence of courage and fortitude and 
contempt of death rise up to laugh out in these 
silences. Here the soul of a man shouts aloud, for 
life is terrible and fierce. 

On January the 8th, on Little Wind River, it was 
sixty-four below, with a strong head wind. A day or 





The ‘Indian Esau arrived 
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two before the temperature was the same, and Fitz- 
gerald records some slight frost-bites. What eloquence 
of brevity! 

Then began the search for Forrest Creek, that led to 
the big divide. It will be remembered that Carter had 
come from Dawson once, but he had come north. 
There was a vast difference. In between times he had 
been roaming the sub-arctics, and, with the exception 
of a few gaunt landmarks, the great ridges and 
plains of the Yukon district are like brothers all. 
There was also the map that Darrel drew the summer 
before. But Darrel was on his way in a canoe from 
La Pierre House, near the Alaskan frontier, to the Red 
River, south of Winnipeg. This was a matter of some 
three thousand miles. So he was in a hurry and did 
not spend much time when he stopped at the Fort, 
and Fitzgerald was not there to see him draw it and 
ask questions. 

A few days later the inspector pulled up. The 
Dawson trail was lost. The tributaries of the Little 
Wind River, among which somewhere lay Forrest 
Creek, had yielded no clue. Precious days were spent 
in which dauntless humanity had braved the double 
rigor of cold and a gradually increasing hunger. In 
these latitudes the body cries out for food. Its demand 
is primordial and relentless, and what the body re- 
ceives it almost instantly transmutes into strength and 
bodily warmth, into an inward glow to fortify it 
against the death that otherwise is sure. In the north 
to be hungry is to be cold, and to be cold is to invite 
the end. 

All of this Fitzgerald knew, and yet, when his lean 
brigade faced backward on the trail, there was left of 
the provisions only ten pounds of bacon, eight pounds 
of flour, and some dried fish, the latter for the dogs. 
The delay was the price of his contempt for hardship 
and danger. But you must know that hunger and cold 
were no strangers to the police. They met and grap- 
pled yearly with no quarter asked. 

On the seventeenth of January began the retreat of 
beaten men. Who shall say what thoughts animated 
them, moving like specks, infinitesimally small, over a 
blank and measureless expanse? With nightfall came 
the first tragedy. The first train-dog was killed. 

Now the dog of the North is cousin to the wolf and 
kindred to the fox. He is very wise and his teeth are 
very sharp. But here, more than in all the world, he 
is the friend and servant of man. By the trail you 
will know him, when his shoulders jam tight into the 
collar and his tawny sides break into ripples with the 
play of tireless muscles underneath. Man may at 
times kill man, but not, save in the last extremity, 
may man kill dog. 

Fitzgerald’s ax fell. There was a quick twitching of 
sinews and a snarling from the fourteen vomrades of 
the trace. Then something older than man _ himself 
rose in them and they drew back from the gory frag- 
ments of their brother. Their bellies were empty, 
their eyes glanced shiftily and winking at their mas- 
ters. Insensate hunger was assailing their entrails, 
but dog would not eat dog. 

Thus continued the agonizing march. Their bodies, 
lacking natural food, began slowly to capitulate their 
outposts to the frost. Gray patches appeared on faces 
and arms and there was no rush of warm blood to 
repel the invader. Day by day with dwindling strength 
these indomitable souls fought on, giving of themselves 
to the fight, but day by day having less to give. That 
is the great drama of the North. It demands, it seizes, 
it usurps; but, for itself, it dees nothing but wait. It 
closes in little by little, by day and night, always wait- 





ing and always taking, 
till, after a little mo- 
ment of its eternal 
silence, it has taken 
everything. 

By February the 5th 
many things had hap- 
pened. The dauntless 
four had traveled 
about two hundred 
miles on dog-meat. 
The river ice was 
weighted down with 
its burden of snow, 
and both Carter and 
faylor had _ plunged 
through into numbing 
waters while the tem 
perature was fifty-six 
below. The human 
organism shrank from 
its savage portion of 
canine flesh. The skin 
began to split and peel 
and blacken. The tis- 
sues of their bodies 
shrank and contracted 
closer and closer round 
hearts that still beat 
defiantly. Feet and 
hands began to freeze, 
and ominous gray 
patches mottled their 
high cheek-benes that 
stood out sharply from 
hollow faces. 

When and where 
Taylor and Kinney 
dropped behind is the 
secret of the North. 
But soon after the 
fifth a morning came 
when they did not 
break camp with the 
others, and the fort 
was only — thirty-five 
miles away. The part- 
ing must have been 
brief. Then, in the 
gray of the = arctic 
morning, Fitzgerald 
and Carter summoned 
their last reserves of 
failing strength and 
staggered on for help. 

The day waxed and waned in the little camp and all 
around closed in the stark and stinging wilderness. 
Food there was none. By now the organs of the body, 
lacking sustenance, had turned upon each other to 
destroy. Hunger had changed from a dull pain to a 
fierce gnawing and snatching at the vitals. With 
cracked fingers they chopped at a moose hide and boiled 
the fragments. But their stomachs, which receded to 
the backbone, refused to harbor it. Sa heneath the 
Alaska robes they lay and waited. 

Taylor spoke. There came no answer. He Iooked 
into Kinney’s face. It stared up blankly and the 
hardening body did not yield to his touch. The com- 
rade of the trail had changed places with Death—with 
a new bedfellow from whose chill embraces he strug- 
gled weakly ta escape. 











HARPER'S WEEARLY 





He stopped and stooped over something that 
broke the smooth curves of drifting snow 


Strange visions came into his mind: thoughts of 
running water and warm weather and bronzed men 
sitting round big camp-fires telling stories of patrols. 
And the most interesting of all was about the Dawson 
patrol that broke the record from Fort McPherson 
under Fitzgerald. Just as he was getting a light from 
the next man his elbow touched something, and, turn- 
ing, he saw a corpse that looked like Kinney. He 
thrust out a hand and it encountered something cold. 
So his eyes traveled slowly till they saw Kinney’s face, 
and it was gray with frost. The fire went out. The 
men stopped talking. All at once he heard something 
coming through the underbrush. It was strangely 
difficult to move, for he was still very sleepy, but he 
did manage to get hold of his carbine. Then some- 
thing TIurched toward him, lumbering and dreadful, 


and he pointed the carbine straight at its crirason, 
dripping mouth, and crooked his finger. 

A shot rang out, sudden and sharp. It rolled from 
the little camp, through the scant timber fringing 
the river-bank, up into the motionless atmosphere and 
toward the diamond-pointed stars. There was no one 
left to hear it. But Christ is wise and merciful, and 
He understood how it was that Taylor lay with the top 
of his head blown off, beside his comrade of the trail. 

The price was not yet paid; the North demanded 
full tribute. Ten miles nearer home, twenty-five miles 
from the cheer and warmth of Fort McPherson, it was 
paid in full. Ex-Constable Carter lay on his back, with 
folded hands and a handkerchief over his face. Be- 
side him crouched Fitzgerald, battling for life. His 
stiffening fingers wrote laboriously with a charred 
stick on a scrap of paper. His stricken eyes moved 
from it to the still figure, then back to his writing. 
‘All money in despatch-bag and bank, clothes, ete., 1 
leave to my beloved mother.” It was all very clear 
and plain. Then, as the ultimate distress seized him, 
he added, “ God bless all.” 

He was now conscious that it was left for him to 
balance the account. The physical struggle was ended. 
There remained only the mental anguish. So Fitz- 
gerald must have summoned to his aid all the heroic 
traditions, all the magnificent discipline of the service. 
He faced the end like a soldier and an officer, without 
rancor, fear, or complaint. He gave himself, all of 
himself, to that baptism of mortality with which the 
vast spaces of this silent country are being redeemed. 

Winds blew. Snow fell. The hollow caverns of the 
North emptied themselves of storm and _ blizzard. 
And after weeks of silence came Dempster. 

He had searched Forrest Creek, but found no sign. 
Little Wind River did not speak of the vanished 
brigade. The Big Wind had no word of them save 
deserted camps and the black hearts of dead fires. 
Caribou Born Mountain held its peace, for they were 
not there, but the sign came when the Peel began to 
broaden to the Arctic. ; 

First, a despatch-bag in Old Colin’s lonely cabin; 
then a tent and a stove; then dog-harness from which 
had been cut all hair, and hide that might retain any- 
thing of nourishment. Thus grew the tokens that 
tightened the cords round Dempster’s breast and 
chilled the hot blood pumping through his heart. 

And, at the end of it all, two rigid forms beneath 
their sleeping-bags. The face of one blue and blotched, 
painted with all the fearful coloring of frozen death. 
The other no longer the face of a man. 

A few miles farther cn, their brothers of the trail, 
the hands of one crossed, his eyes decently closed and 
covered. Beside him the lost leader, the last to die. 

Race now with Dempster to Fort McPherson, only 
twenty-five miles away. Call Corporal Somers and 
make with him the last short journey that brought 
Fitzgerald’s patrol back home again. Stand and watch 
the three Indians dig a great grave in the iron earth. 
Listen to Whittaker, English Church missionary, 
speaking trembling words over the four rough coffins. 
Guard your ears while the red flames leap and the 
echoes crash from the rifles of the firing party. And, 
when you have done all this, do one thing more: Re- 
member that while the wilderness endures there will 
also endure those to whom its terrors are but an in- 
vitation; those who will meet its last demands with 
the calm cognizance that mocks at danger. 

Brothers of the pack-strap and the saddle—well- 
tried comrades of the trail—sojourners in silent places 
—-honor to the Service and to you all! 























England’s huge new floating dock in Portsmouth Harbor. 
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It is 700 feet long, 150 feet wide at the entrance, and has a lifting capacity of 40,000 tons 
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A PROFITABLE FARM 
6 ie were traveling on the limited, and as the 


curling smoke rose from their cigars to the top 
of the car they began to compare notes as to 
business. 

“Things pretty good in your line?” asked the hard- 
ware drummer, with a glance at his companion, a 
little man with a chin whisker that caused him to look 
very much like the cartoonist’s ideal of Uncle Sam. 

“Very good—fact is, never better,” returned the 
little man. ‘So good indeed that I am now on my 
way to New York with my family, where next Satur- 
day we are to take a steamer for Europe. I pro- 
pose to rest over there for the next five years on this 
year’s profits.” 

“Fine!” cried the other. “ You must have struck 
it rich. What was it—gold-mine in your back-yard?” 

“ Well—sort of,” smiled the little man. “It came 
along just at the right time, too. Up to a month ago 
I was what you might call on the ragged edge— 
hangin’ on by my eyelids, as it were. I’ve been losin’ 
money year after year for goin’ on ten years. No 
matter how hard I worked there was always a loss 
here or a loss there that wiped out all chances of 
profit, until at last even the little capital I had left 
in reserve was gone. I was face to face with ruin. 
Worst of all, the banks had seen how things were 
goin’ with me—the country bank, you know, is pretty 
keen at sizin’ a feller up—and I couldn’t beg, borrer, 
or steal a dime to help me out. It was a pretty 
tough situation for a man with a wife and three 
daughters.” 

“T should say so,” said the drummer. “ But the 
tide turned at last, ch?” 

“You betcher!” grinned the little man. “ And all 
inside of a month, too. Ten days more and I’d have 
been down and out for good, but now I’m in the 
capitalist class. Made ten thousand clear almost, you 
might say, overnight, and, by ginger, I’m goin’ to 
enjoy it.” 

“ Mighty interesting,” said the drummer, enviously. 
“May I ask what the line was?” 

“Oh, farmin’,” said the little man, handing over a 
thirty-two-cent Havana. 

“ Farming, eh?” said the drummer. “ And all of a 
sudden after years of losses you switch into the profit 
class for ten thousand?” 

“Yep,” said the agriculturist. 

“H’m!” mused the drummer. “ Wasn’t that rather 
sudden? You must have changed your system 
radically. What did you raise? Hay?” 

“ Nope — alfalfa, beets, potatoes, 


squash — all 
staple stuff,” said the farmer, 


HER FIRST VOTE 


“And you changed over to what—artichokes, as- 
paragus, and endive salad, I suppose?” said the 
drummer. 

“No,” said the farmer. “TI just leased the farm 
for twenty years for ten thousand a year to another 
party.” 

“That was clever,” laughed the drummer. “ But if 
you couldn’t make it pay, how is he going to?” 

“Oh,” said the farmer, “ he’s all right—he’s rented 
it to a golf club for twenty years at twelve thousand 
per annum.” 





A MEAN TRICK 
“THAT was a mean trick Bluffkins played on his 
ex-wife when she got married after divorcing him,” 
said Wimples. 


REBAR _ 


CRITIC: THERE WAS ONE THING YOU GOT OFF THAT 
DELIGHTED ME, 

COMEDIAN: WHat WAS THAT? 

CRITIC: THE sTAGE. 
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“What did he do?” asked Jinks. 
“Sent her a return ticket to Reno, good until used, 
for a wedding present,” said Wimples. 





A FAMILIAR PATH 
“WELL, Jorrocks, I understand you are to lead 
Mrs. Wintringham-Jones-Smythe to the altar,” said 
Bubbleton. ; 
“Not on your life,” returned Jorrocks. “She 
knows the way—lI’m just going along.” 


MORE LIKE IT 
“By Jove,” said Dingleberry, enthusiastically, 
“look at that girl sitting on the beach there. Isn’t 
she a perfect Naiad!” 
“Nope,” said Wigglethorpe. “She hasn’t been near 
the water—she’s more of a Dry-ad.” 


WISE JOHNNY 
“Mercy, Johnny,” cried the boy’s mother. “ You 
oughtn’t to bolt your food that way.” 
“Why, ma, I’m only doin’ it to get it down before 
the price o’ beef gets so high we can’t afford to eat 
it,” said the youthful economist. 


THE KNOCKER 

HAMMER and clang! 

Hammer and clang! 

List to the Knocker with clamor and bang, 

Lamming and slamming, 

And jamming and ramming, 

Sniffing and biffing, with clatter and clang— 

Hitting to right of him— 

Oh, the great might of him! 

Striking to ieft of him— 

Just watch the cleft of him! 
Whacking and cracking each head on the way, 
Rapping and slapping by night and by day— 
None can escape from his clamor and clang! 
Refuge is none from his hammer and bang, 

Whanging away 

Day after day! 


Still, let him hammer and hammer along! 
Think not to shrink from the sound of his gong! 
Maybe on you 
He beats his tattoo, 
Filling your life 
With anger and strife— 
Yet let him hammer and clamor away 
Day after day: 
Heed you his clamor, and list to his say. 
You are the steel to be fashioned, and he— 
He is the Hammerer, destined to be 
Just what you need in the difficult quest, 
Seeking the bay, who, with hammer and bang, 
And clamor and clang, 
Scolds you and molds you, providing the test 
To prove that your metal is wrought of the best! 
JOHN KENDRICK BANGS, 
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marked as he offered his corner to 
the Italian historian, “ you spoke 
of how bitter sacrifices might cause 
commotion among spiritual laws 
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mer and goes back two thousand 
years for its initial impulse—” 

“Tell us about it,’ the Sicilian soprano begged. 
“Tf you will I'll let you have your pillow.” And 
she passed over to the Norman his precious prop. 
Whereupon the Asturian bull-fighter and the Brazilian 
balloonist said nice things in Spanish and Portuguese, 
respectively, each trying to persuade the other that 
his own rug was quite suflicient for bolstering up the 
prima donna’s back. As on the previous evening, we 
were taking our coffee at the round table which used 
to be in the smoking-room of the good ship La 
’rovenza. 

* Are you going to begin with last summer or with 
iwo thousand years ago?” the soprano inquired. 

“| will ask your countryman which method is best,” 
the artist replied. “ He’s a historian.” The old 
Italian smiled, then: said: 

*T have never quite agreed with Horace’s doctrine 
of in medias res. A logical beginning, it seems to me, 
ought to begin with the beginning, not in the midst 
of things.” 

“In either case,” the prima donna announced, “ I’ll 
take my hair down; it’s so heavy. And two thousand 
years is a long way to travel.” Her two thick, black 
braids looked yet longer to me. I saw them stretching 
back to Eden, coiling for man’s discomfiture about the 
tree of good and evil. “I’m ready,” she proclaimed. 
* Was it a he or a she, and where did it happen?” 

‘A she.” the painter answered, “and in Brittany. 
Hler name was Dahut.” 

“*La Ville @Is!’” the Italian historian exclaimed 
“That story has always interested me. But I had 
no idea it was commonly enough known to have a 
repercussion in modern times.” 

“There isn’t a child in Brittany,” the painter as- 
sured us, “ who doesn’t hear it a dozen times every 
winter.” 

“I’m not a 
“Was it a ship, your city of Is?’ 

“No, it was a city. The Bay of Douarnenez swal- 
lowed it up. You've seen the word ‘ Douarnenez’ on 
sardine boxes, haven’t you?” And there was a touch 
of malice in the artist’s voice. 

“Lots of times.” the balloonist remembered. 
Miss Dahut lived there, did she?” 

“She did.” 

“Which one?” the prima donna asked. “ The two- 
thousand-year-old girl, or the one you met last sum- 
mer ?” 

“Both. But how am I to begin at the beginning, 
in the middle, and at the end all at one and the same 
time ?” 

“Til strangie the very next person who asks you 
a question, and do it operatically,” the prima donna 
promised. ‘“ Now!” And I— Oh, how I yearned to 
be strangled! But I held my peace, letting the groan- 
ing ship and the throbbing engines tell all the ocean 
and the little fishes that my heart was on board, a 
pitiful prisoner bound for parts unknown. 

“Well, here’s what they say about the first Dahut,” 
the artist related. ‘‘ Where the Bay of Douarnenez is 
at present there existed two thousand years ago the 
city of Is. A granite wall with a flood-gate of solid 
oak protected the city from the sea. Grallon, the 
King of Is, lived there in a granite castle with his 
daughter Dahut and with Guénolé, the royal high 
counselor. Dahut was twenty years old, beautiful 
and perverse. The good king was weak. His noble 
subjects and his beautiful daughter led a life of 


sreton child,” the Brazilian yawned. 


“So 


debauchery in spite of Guénolé’s exhortations. 
Guénolé, by the way, was a saint. And Heaven 
grew tired of Is’s sins. One night, after Dahut and 
her courtiers had indulged in various forms of wicked- 
ness, a reveler proposed the flooding of the sacred 
temple, claiming that by means of the great oak flood- 
gate the water could be stopped at will. A sufficient 
amount would be let in to give them a bath in the 
temple. They would swim down the nave and dive 
off the altar. Dahut agreed to the plan. Stealing 
into the castle where her father slept, she took from 
about his neck the golden key which opened the 


flood-gate. They let the sea in. Water bore down 
upon the city, sweeping everything before it. Hear- 
ing the noise, Guénolé guessed the truth, has- 


tened to the royal apartments, and woke the king. 
Grallon mounted his swiftest stallion, taking his 
daughter up behind him. Guénolé mounted an- 
other. These royal stallions had been brought up 
on black wheat and were very swift, but the 
sea was swifter. The flood was soon breast-deep 
where the stallions ran. Saint Guénolé, inspired by 
Heaven, begged the king to give Dahut up to the sea. 
‘Grallon,’ he cried, ‘ it’s Satan in person you have up 
behind you!’ The king refused to sacrifice his child. 
‘Grallon,’ Saint Guénolé warned, ‘we shall surely 
perish unless you give Dahut up to the sea!’ ‘The old 
king’s reply was a moan: ‘My daughter.... My 
daughter... .’ A wave covered them. Grallon was 
strangling. Reaching back, he pushed Dahut off the 
horse. Satisfied with its prey, the sea stopped im- 
mediately. But Is was destroyed. 

“T spend my summers at Douarnenez doing land- 
scape and sea work. Indeed, I painted my St. Peter 
there. I had chanced upon a real fisherman who 
looked to me like an ideal St. Peter. The church au- 
thorities were good enough to agree with me, so were 
the learned critics—all except one. My St. Peter in- 
stantly brought me into prominence; and I owed it 
all, I knew, to the fisherman model. Yves was his 
name—Yves Trellu. And one morning last summer, 
just as I had sat down to work, my old friend Yves, 
accompanied by the mayor of Douarnenez and the 
parish priest, showed up in my studio. Their mission 
was an odd one. Claiming that I was the only person 
in the community who spoke both French and English, 
as well as Breton, they begged me to go with Yves 
and see if I could bring to Douarnenez a British 
skipper who had lost his crew and schooner on the 
Devil’s Needles, just outside Douarnenez, and who now, 
demented, refused to leave the rocks. The priest ap- 
pealed to me on the grounds of humanity. The mayor 
contended that his township was desperately poor, and 
that as matters now stood he was obliged to supply 
the British skipper with bread and water every day 
or let him starve out there on the rocks. The mayor’s 
idea was to induce the skipper to come to Douarnenez, 
and, once there, to put him on board some English 
schooner bound for Plymouth and ship him off to 
English charity. 

“T was frightfully busy that morning and did not 
relish the idea of laying my brush aside. 

“Then Yves stated his side of the case. He as- 
serted that the British skipper was none other than 
King Grallon himself. Yves said that ever since the 
king had been out there on the rocks the bells of Is 
had been tolling and that all the fish had been fright- 
ened out of the bay. The fisherman’s appearance 
indicated that something had driven the fish away: 
he looked hungry, and I knew he had eight children. 
Remembering what an important part he had played 
in my St. Peter, I agreed to accompany him on his 
mission to King Grallon. 

“We started immediately. It was a fine summer 
morning and the sea tempted us both. We decided to 
swim to Grallon rather than reach his cove by crawling 
along the cliffs. Yves tied his clothes and a skin bottle 
of water to the back of his head. I imitated him 
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with a loaf of black bread and my clothes. And for 
the sake of that rebel critic who has always found 
fault with my St. Peter, I desire to publish the fact 
that when the best swimmer in’ Brittany reached the 
Devil’s Needles T was not more than fifty yards behind. 
We had wriggled a mile through water two hundred 
fathoms deep. -Above us shot granite cliffs three hun- 
dred feet high. 

“King Grallon stays in the little cove just beyond 
that headland.’ Yves pointed. But I begged to rest 
a little. 

“*Do you hear the bells? he whispered. 

“* But, Yves,’ I protested, ‘ you are confusing legend 
with history. The city of Is existed, was wicked, was 
destroyed. That’s fair enough. But you know per- 
fectly well that no bells ever made by man could ring 
in the sea, as you say, for two thousand years. What 
you hear, man, is the tide rushing into grottoes!’ 

“<That may be,’ the fisherman admitted. ‘ But 
what I know is that fish don’t come into the bay 
while that gurgling or tolling is going on.’ 

“*Tsn’t it always going on when the tide is at this 

oint?’ 

“*No. The bells never ring unless King Grallon 
comes back.’ 

“* How often does he return?’ I asked. 
he has been dead quite a while.’ 

“<«This is the first time I have ever seen him; but 
my father saw him twice, and he told me his father 
had seen King Grallon as many as five times.’ 

“* But the mayor and the priest,’ I objected, ‘can 
prove that the wretch to whom we are taking bread 
and water was an Englishman—a British skipper who 
lost his crew and his schooner out here on these 
Needles!’ 

“*He was all that, my St. Peter granted, ‘ until 
Grallon’s spirit took possession of him. But he is 
King Grallon now. He speaks Breton as well as I 
do. Have you ever seen a British skipper who could 
speak Breton?’ 

“«The thing is possible,” I advanced. I speak 
Breton.’ Yves smiled damnably, then continued: 

“When the British skipper- climbed out here on 
the rocks he could speak English only. I was here 
with the life-saving crew. None of us understood him, 
but we recognized his English th. All at once he be- 
gan in Breton, telling us he was King Grallon and 
that he had lost his daughter Dahut. The bells of 
Is started ringing. Since then the fish have stayed 
outside the bay. If you are rested we'll take him 
the provisions and beg him to lift the curse.’ 

“* As you will,’ I assented, remembering that it 
was that same look of deep conviction on Yves’s face 
which had made my St. Peter famous. 

“Crawling round the headland, we came to a. cove 
with a small beach of white sand. Half buried in the 
sand lay the hull of a schooner. As we approached 
the wreck hundreds of sea birds rose screeching into 
the air. Yves called out in Breton: 

“€Grallon! King Grallon!’ ‘The head of a man 
rose from the wreckage. ‘King Grallon,’ Yves prom- 
ised, ‘if you stop the bells we'll give you bread and 
water.’ A pair of broad shoulders came into view, 
finally the whole man—a very tall one—clad in an 
ulster which clearly was English in its cut. He looked 
old; but, leaping from the wreckage with youthful 
agility, he came straight toward us. 

“© Subject,’ he ordered, addressing the fisherman in 
irreproachable Breton, ‘ deliver up my food!’ 

“Yves obeyed; nor would I have acted otherwise. 
The giant’s attitude was threatening. He fell upon 
the black bread. I waited till he had satisfied his 
hunger, then asked in English as naturally as I could: 

“* How are you coming on by now? 

“He started, quickly carrying his hand to his head. 

“* Are you Guénolé?’ he asked in Breton, and he 
trembled. 

“*Why, no,’ I replied; ‘I am no more Guénolé 
than you are King Grallon. I am a painter; and 
you, as I take it, are a skipper—a British skipper. 
I came over to have a chat with you.’ By the look 
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in his eyes I could see he understood me. But he 
went on in Breton, inquiring: 

“* Where is Dahut?’ 

“* Have you lost your daughter?’ I asked, but still 
in English. As usual, he replied in Breton: 

“* 7d, Dahut has perished.’ His trembling changed 
to paroxysm. He fell upon his knees, clutched at his 
breast. 

“*Dahut hasn’t perished!’ I exclaimed. The con- 
vulsions that were choking the gray-haired giant of 
a man choked me. I couldn’t endure the scene. ‘ No, 
Dahut hasn’t perished.’ 

““* Where is she, then? he burst forth in the Eng- 
lish of an Englishman. 

“*She...’ I hardly knew what I said. ‘She is 
in the city of Is alive and happy.’ 

“* Take me to her!’ he ordered. 

“And inspiration deserted me. Here was an ex- 
cellent opportunity of getting the old man back to 
Douarnenez. But should I take him back by the 
rocks or by the sea? A man needed all his senses for 
either route. There came to my mind two images— 
one, that of a struggle with the powerful old man a 
mile from shore in water two hundred fathoms deep; 
the other, a struggle on the edge of a cliff three hun- 
dred feet high. I chose the cliff. Making a sign 
to Yves, I started toward the granite wall, saying in 
English for the benefit of King Grallon: 

“*This way to the city of Is.’ 

“He looked up at the black rock which towered 
above us, hesitating, as I thought, at the difficulty of 
the ascent. But he corrected my false impression. 

“* Wait an instant,’ he ordered. ‘I will take Dahut 
a gown... .’ Nimbly as a boy he ran toward the 
half-buried hull of his schooner. I explained my plan 
to Yves. The fisherman smiled in a way I didn’t like. 
T should have asked him what his smile meant, but 
at that moment the old man came back. Over his arm 
he carried a lace garment which sparkled in the sun. 
He seemed pleased at the look of astonishment on 
my face. 

“*She is a princess,’ he explained. And he ex- 
hibited the splendid gown as best he could. 

“Tt was a costume such as an opera-singer only 
could have worn, but the old man handled it so 
clumsily that I couldn’t identify the role. Nor with- 
out a much closer examination would I have been able 
to tell whether the gems with which the dress was 
studded were genuine or false. But the garment 
blazed there in the sun like an angel’s shroud. 

“*Vou can’t carry it like that,’ I remarked. ‘ Let 
me fold it for you... .’ Gazing at the bespangled 
dress, I had reached out my hand. Yves shoved me 
to one side. I caught a glimpse of the old man’s 
hand dealing a blow to space. in the hand a knife. 

“*Touch Dahut’s gown! He was about to spring 
at me again when Yves called out in royal Breton: 

“*No, King Grallon, he did not touch the sacred 
gown; I thrust him back.’ 

“*Tt is well he did not.? The old man grew calm 
as suddenly as he had become enraged. Hiding the 
knife under his ulster, he ordered in Breton, ‘ Lead 
me to Dahut.’ 
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Breathing as naturally as if he had just risen from sleep 


“TI started up the wall of three hundred feet, pick- 
ing out fissures for my hands and feet. Over my 
shoulder I saw that the old man was next to me and 
Yves close behind him. The king had wrapped his 
daughter’s lace about his neck, after the manner of 
a scarf. I saw by the way he was scaling the cliff 
that dizziness was unknown to him. Once I caught 
sight of him as he was looking back at the hull of 
his schooner, which at that moment was directly be- 
neath us some ninety feet. The narrow ledge on which 
he stood was not over six inches wide, but he was 
gazing down as calmly as if he had been in a baleony. 
Up we went, higher and higher, along the granite wall. 
Two hundred feet were below us now. I saw the sea 
birds swooping back to their cove and alighting as so 
many white specks about the schooner. I ceased 
looking down, not because I am subject to vertigo, 
but because the old man with the glittering scarf 
about his neck made me nervous. At any moment he 
pleased he could have caught me by the foot and 
thrown me down. One thing only reassured me: Yves 
was close behind King Grallon, watching his every 
movement; and for some reason I now found the 
fisherman’s odd _ smile 
agreeable. Yet I was 














quite nervous. In all 
probability vertigo 
would have come over 
me during the last 
fifty feet had not the 
old man begun to chant 
an air. For the time 
being, at least, he was 
not meditating vio- 
lence. He was _ think- 
ing, doubtless, that he 
neared his daughter. 
I recognized the air as 
being from ‘ Rigoletto.’ 
I concluded that his 
daughter had sung in 
‘Rigoletto. He was 
thinking about his 
daughter, not about 
me. Realizing this, I 
managed to climb the 
last fifty feet. But 
when I reached the top 
I barely had strength 
enough left to throw 
myself back a few feet 
from the brink of the 
precipice. The king’s 
head showed above the 
cliff. He was _ still 
chanting his royal air. 
Then he asked: 

“*Where is Dahut?’ 

“T was glad he put 
the question in Bre- 
ton, for Yves, thinking 
I had not heard the 
king, replied from be- 
low: 

“*Look across the 
strand and you will 
see the towers of Is.’ 

“They were the 
steeples of Douarnenez, 
which now stood out 
on the horizon. The 
old man gazed at the 
distant city. I was 
afraid that some recol- 
lection of Douarnenez, 
which as skipper he 
must have visited 
many _ times, would 
come back to him and 
show up the deception 
we were practising. 
The more I saw of the 
old man’s vitality, the 








Yves stopped at a shallow fissure of the edge of the cliff 


more I feared him. 
He sat there on the 
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edge of the cliff, his legs dangling down, breath- 
ing as naturally as if he had just risen from 
sleep. I waited for the old man to finish his serutiny 
of the city of Is. Suddenly he burst out laughing. L 
did not know whether to feel relieved or not. As he 
threw back his head to laugh his cap fell off. On 
the top of his head I saw a ragged gash but half 
healed. I guessed the truth. In some way the skipper 
had received a blow—a blow which would have killed 
a less vigorous man. 

* Leaping from his seat with a sudden bound, the 
old man thundered out in Breton: ‘ Men, put the first 
mate in irons. My daughter is not a demon! Put the 
mutineer in irons!’ Tlie mad skipper glared at me 
as he pointed toward Yves. 

*“** We have him in irons, sir,’ I replied. And I spoke 
Breton, that Yves might act out his part. ‘* What 
are your further orders, sir? 

“* Port the helm; we'll thread the Needles!’ 

“T pretended to execute the orders. ‘The old man 
strode about his imaginary deck. At every instant | 
expected to see him fall over the cliff. As the scene 
wore on I made out the tragedy. An English schooner 
was in a frightful storm; on the bridge an English 
captain and his beautiful daughter, below a super- 
stitious Breton crew. ‘The captain’s daughter had 
been carousing with the officers all that evening, then 
the storm beat down upon them there in the midst of 
the Devil’s Needles. Aiready mad from the recklessly 
exposed beauty of the captain’s daughter, the Breton 
crew had gone over to that other madness which comes 
down upon men at the sudden approach of death. 
But these men were Bretons; and Bretons look upon 
death as being due to the presence of a demon. They 
accused the captain’s daughter of being Dahut, the 
demoniacal offspring of Grallon, and demanded that 
she be given up to the sea to still the storm. The 
skipper refused. With his daughter on his left arm, 
he fought with his right. Straight to the Needles 
shot the cluster of cursing, fighting human beings. 
As the schooner struck, the captain had received on 
the head from the first mate a blow which had fixed 
upon his brain the idea of his identity with King 
Grallon, whom the Bretons accused him of being. 

“ Yves bided his time. In pretended irons he wriggled 
now this way, then that, and finally reached a point 
on the precipice where the granite wall leaned out 
over the sea. After him and round him stalked the 
mad skipper, shouting orders to the man at the wheel 
and always supporting on his left arm the glittering 
lace gown, as if it had been his daughter in person. 
Yves stopped at a small, shallow fissure just on the 
edge of the cliff. His smile left him; his lips began 
to mutter. I knew he was praying, but fancied it 
was for the purpose of exorcising the mad skipper. 
But when the fisherman’s thin lips suddenly stopped 
moving and slowly clamped together like the jaws 
of a vise, I became apprehensive. I knew my St. 
Peter. Just as I was on the point of crying out to 
him, Yves jumped to his feet, shook his fist at the 
mad skipper, and cried out in Breton: 

“*Grallon, I command you in the name of Al- 
mighty God to throw Dahut into the sea!’ 

“The Englishman paused an instant only, then 
leaped at Yves’s throat. The fisherman threw him- 
self face down into the crack, which was barely deep 
enough to shield ‘him from the human projectile that 
shot past and then down three hundred feet to the 
city of Is. Peering over, 1 was too late to see the 
old man strike the water, but the pretty lace dress, 
freed now from the fond left arm, was still floating 
gently down as I looked. Two sea birds pursued: it, 
attracted evidently by the sparkling scales; and’ when 
it struck the water I saw all the birds as so many 
white specks settle down upon Dahut’s gown.” 


The painter came to a halt. The prima donna was 
leaning over upon the table, her face hid in her arms. 
Raising her head, she slowly turned her eyes upon me. 

“ Aren’t you an Englishman?” she inquired. “Then 
take me out on deck. That countryman of yours who 
loved his daughter so much—who loved her more 
than the real King Grailon loved Dahut— He was— 
I like him. I like those who love. Come—take me 
out on deck!” 
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Y modern wonders of the 
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N world the other day, included aero- 
planes and the Gatun Dam, but 
failed palpably to include the great- 
est mechanical apparatus of them 
all, one beneath their very own 
noses—to wit, man himself. ‘ When 
naked for all the world like a forked 
radish, with a head fantastically carved upon it with 
a knife.” A pendulum, a cheeseparing, a shadow of 
a shade, a glassy essence, the paragon of animals, yet 
withal the veriest quintessence of dust. 

Yet man is a marvelous machine, with.a nearly per- 
fect mechanism. Fortuitous mishaps that inevitably 
destroy all human-made engines fall harmless upon 
the human body. He survives poisons and parasites, 
mutilation and massacres, chiropodist and chirurgeon. 
You may hack him, you may dirk him—yea, cut off 
his nose, amputate his legs, pluck out an eye or his 
tongue; he will still remain an efficient machine, 
running down the stream of time as well as before. 

There are those in our midst who to-day regard 
with twinkling skepticism the narrative of Joshua, 
who, like a traflie-squad gendarme, waved back with 
the calming palm of his hand the mighty orb of day. 
Nay, there are those who with scoffing sneers even 
doubt that a whale ever reached the Orient, not to 
mention having swallowed Jonah. But even these 
may not deny to the human body the honors that 
are due its mighty creation. Indeed, it seems at times 
to transcend the very Jaws of nature to overcome the 
sequence of cause and effect. Almost any man-made 
engine can be put out of business by one blow, but 
seldom indeed is it possible to deliver such a thing 
as a fatal blow to the living body. Even the most 
malignant onslaughts upon the most vulnerable, vital 
spots are not necessarily and inevitably death blows. 
It is simply amazing to see an apparently lethal ac- 





cident result in no harm 
at all to the individual. 

There is a_ universal 
notion that any serious 
injury to or about the 
brain is incidental to 
sure death. Popularly 
this is exemplified by 
gum-shoe artists and 
apaches who brain their 
unfortunate victims with 














blackjacks and sand-bags, 
and by suicidal lunatics 
who shoot out their 
brains by snapping the 
pistol against the tem 
ples. Yet how many 
sand-bagged men ever succumb? How numerous are 
the half-shot, would-be suicides that actually recover! 
It is truly unusual to find them completely decimated. 

Physicians and employees about hospitals are con- 
stantly astounded at the relatively slight damage 
done to the gray matter within the skull cap after 
what might be thought a fatal bullet wound. I have 
witnessed more than one such perforated brain that 
suffered so little harm that a jail sentence followed 
for the pitiable creature. True enough, most of them 
die, but many of them remain alive long enough to 
tell all about the affair to prevent the police from 
— for the perpetrator of a dark and dastardly 

eed. 

Thus, it may be realized how continuously the 
mind of man will further the vital activities of the 
body. He thinks steadily, he talks connectedly, his 
pulse beats violently, he breathes, he lives long after 
the bullet has plowed an extra furrow through his 
brow. Often the end does not come—except when 
the vital nerve-centers are severed—for a definite in- 
terval after his last wishes have been expressed. 

It is useless to fare 
far afield for examples 











of this strange human 
resistance to death and 
disintegration. There 
are on record many—too 
numerous in fact to men- 
tion. That of Patrick P. 
O’Hara is one of them 
that is perennial in its 
interest. O’Hara was a 
granite blaster; he was 
engaged at the crucial 
moment in tamping 
dynamite into the ser- 
pentive crevice of a pre- 
cipitous cliff. The tamp- 
ing device was a vana- 
dium steel] machet some- 
what less than fifteen 
pounds in weight, but 
only a little over an 
inch in diameter. When 
the explosion cleared 
away, it was discoverea 
that this bar of steel 
had been driven right 
into and through the 
luckless_ laborer’s  cra- 
nium. 

It penetrated the left 
cheek just beneath the 
high cheek-bone, went on 
up just behind the eye 
socket and into the brain, 
and passed out at the 
very pinnacle of his 
dome-shaped head. At 
the top of his head there 
remained a rough, lace- 
rated hole larger than 
a half-dollar and as long 
as a good but cheap 
cigar. 

His optic nerve was 
severed, but, except for 
the unilateral blindness, 
he was quite strong and 
at work four weeks later. 

Mountainous to the 
imagination in the rec- 
ord of its almost unbe- 
lievable resistance to 
death or destruction is 
the case of A. S., a car- 
penter twenty-one years 
old, reported by Pro- 
fessor William 8. Hal- 
sted of the Johns Hop- 
kins Hospital. This 
young man fell into the 
hands of certain hilari- 








The Hindu was freed, subjected by the doctor 
to restoratives, and lived happily ever afterward 


ous students, and while 
saturated more or less 
with their open-hearted 
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Swallowed two hundred and eight articles, consisting of nails, 
tacks, keys, watch chains, knife blades, dog collars, and broken glass 


hospitality made so bold as to boast of his prowess as 
the only original living human ostrich in captivity. 
Challenged by a wager cf cheese and small beer, he sat 
himself down and swallowed two hundred and eight 
various and sundry articles consisting of nails, tacks, 
keys, watch chains, horseshoe nails, knife blades, 
handles, tins, dog collars, and two and _ one-half 
ounces of broken glass. In his account of this mar- 
velous human goat, Professor Halsted has attached a 
photograph of the contents of the stomach as removed 
by him five days after this drunken saturnalia of 
nails and needles, knives and chains. Exactly four 
weeks afterward this iron-fed young man left the 
Johns Hopkins Hospital as sound as a cowbell. This 
was twelve years ago, and he is alive and well to-day. 

Just a few years previous to Dr. Halsted’s celebrated 
case, Dr. Meisenbach reported to the American Medical 
Association that he had extracted from a patient’s 
stomach twenty-five barbed wire fence staples, fifteen 
large screws, sixteen horseshoe nails, thirty-one half- 
inch wire nails, sixteen thirty-two-caliber cartridges, 
live thirty-eight-caliber cartridges, two knife blades, 
two inches of wash-stand chain, some brass nails and 
staples, as well as some electric-light globe. Like 
the other young man, this patient completely re- 
covered. : 

Such heavy articles of diet are, fortunately, rather 
uncommon, but there are equally strange examples of 
the power of complex human tissues refusing to be 
annihilated. There is the account of Hasselquist’s 
travels in the Levant, where one thousand native 
Abyssinians were found destitute of provisions en route 
to Cairo. Before the encounter they had lived two 
months on gum arabic alone, and, except for some 
slight emaciation, no illness had occurred. The oft- 
discussed experiment of the American, Dr. Tanner, 
who, some few years back, fasted without ill results 
for forty days and forty nights, scarcely needs repeti- 
tion here. 

The newly elected president of the American Medical 
Association, Professor Abraham Jacobi, of New York, 
tells of an interesting instance of fever or high tem- 
perature in a fireman who was injured by the revolving 
rods of an engine, where the thermometer registered 
the astounding figures of one hundred and forty-eight 
degrees. ‘The temperature was taken carefully in 
the presence of many persons, with various ther- 
mometers, and in several different spots of the body. 
For over five days it maintained an elevation above 
120 degrees.” In discussing this case Professor Welch 
told of one that had for a brief interval reached 171 
degrees. One hundred and six degrees is usually re- 
garded as the highest temperature which the body 
can give out for more than a very limited period 
without death supervening. 

If you were to take a four-cycle engine from your 
motor boat or your touring car, cover it with dirt, 
bury it some feet below the surface of the earth, and 
exhume it a month later, how efficient would it be 
afterward? Yet this is done seemingly with impunity 
by the Hindu fakirs to their very own selves. Dr. 
Konigberger, a physician in the Punjaub, who doubted 
these frequently repeated stories, determined to make 
the most rigid tests to exclude all possible fraud. 
One of these Brahmin fakirs allowed himself to be 
buried by the doctor and his suspicious colleagues in 
a well-fastened and sealed vault. The burial lasted 
such a long time—for forty days—that some corn 
planted upon the soil above the vault sprouted into 
bloom before the unhappy fellow was released. Then 
the Hindu.was freed, subjected by the doctor to re- 
storatives, and lived happily ever afterward. Sir 
Henry Lawrence, an English scientist who assisted 
the German savant, substantiates the whole account. 
The chest in which the fakir was buried was firmly 
sealed with clamps, and when the fellow was brought 
cut he was cold and apparently lifeless. 

The incontestable proof of the human mechanism’s 
strength and efficiency under the worst possible con- 
ditions is to be found in the numerous non-fatal in- 
juries and accidents to the heart. A boy recently 
stabbed in a street fray was left with the dagger 
run through the heart. He was taken to the hospital 
and the heart was stitched. He recovered. A: man 
of sixty-five, suffering from paresis, passed .@ hat- 
pin into his heart. He had some slight disturbance 
of his heart beat for a month and then fully recovered. 






































The Arithmetic of Music 


Tue pitch of a musical tone can be cal- 
culated arithmetically. While the human 
voice in song is something of an unknown 
problem, the notes of a musical instru- 
ment are adjusted according to the num- 
ber of vibrations per second made by each 
note. The shorter, finer, and tenser the 
piano-string, the greater the vibratory 
speed and higher the pitch;. the longer, 
coarser, and less tense the string, the 
slower the vibrations and lower the pitch. 

The human ear becomes sensible to 
sound when vibrations have a speed of 
sixteen per second. As the vibrations in- 
crease, the pitch ascends, until 36,000 are 
attained, when the result is inaudible. 
The practical range on the piano is from 
32 vibrations to 4,096. 

Thirty-two vibrations is the number 
designated for the note of C, three octaves 
below middle C on the piano. The next 
C has twice the number of vibrations— 
64; the next, twice that—128; the next, 
256, being middle C; doubling again for 
the ascending octaves, the successive C’s 
vibrate, respectively, 512, 1,024, 2,048, and 
4,096 times per second. ‘lhe pitch of the 
intervening notes. is regulated propor- 
tionally according to the chromatic scale. 

These figures have not always been the 
same. The early instrument makers of 
Europe had many disputes concerning the 
measurement of the musical strings and 
pipes that determined the pitch. 

The A string of the violin gives the 
tuning note for orchestras. On the piano, 
it is the first A above middle C. From 
early times to the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, this pitch note varied 
from 377 to 445 vibrations per second, 
but 435 proved to be the most acceptable 
pitch. 

In close calculations, temperature has 
some influence, so that some experts do 
not advocate striving for greater accuracy 
than within five vibrations for the pitch 
note. 

The celebrated high C of the soprano 
voice has a vibration of 1,024. There is 
record of a woman, Lucrezia Ajugari, who 
is vouched for by Mozart to have reached 
an octave above, thereby causing her 
vocal cords to vibrate at a speed of 2,048 
times per second. 
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SPEEDING UP THE MAILS 


THE NEW MOTOR-CYCLE FOR COLLECTING 

LETTERS ADOPTED BY OUR POST-OFFICE, 

AND NOW BEING TRIED IN THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA 





** Wireless ”’ 


I sine the song of the air, 
The s,lendor of cloud and space, 
Of thunders abyssmal, and suns. 
But no man hath seen my face. 


They call me with human cries 
From sinking ships in the sea, 
With longing love of human hearts, 
And terror of those who flee. 


They marvel, but know me not— 
Eyes that are dull with the clods. 
Wond’ring, they give me their message, 
They who have laughed at the gods. 


Their pitiful lore of books 
Traced never my pinion’s curve, 
For I am the god of the air; 
Because of His love I serve. 


O music of storm and star! 
O glory of wind and sky! 

O ecstasy deep in human things, 
I know you all, as I fly!: 


Swifter than lightning’s flash, 
With breath of the universe stirred, 
I am a thrill of God’s vibrant life, 
I am His wingéd word. 
ALIcE E. Ives. 





HARPER’S WEEKLY 





WINTON SIX 


advertising tells the truth 
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This 


$1800 more price. 


This tax boosts the cost, but does not help the 
diamonds. You get no more for $4800 in New York 
than you get for $3000 in Europe. 


“Overhead” Tax on Cars 


Similar to the import tax on diamonds is the “‘ over- 
head” tax on motor cars. The car maker himself 
adds this tax to the price of his cars. _ It has nothing 
to do with the quality or quantity of materials and 
workmanship in the car. 

It simply boosts the price, and does not make 
the car look finer, run better, or last longer. 


Escaping a $602.38 Tax 


“Overhead” is a tax on you for the maker’s capital 
stock, funded debt, and plant depreciation. 

It amounts to more or less according as the maker 
carries a heavy financial burden, or a light one. 

Authentic commercial reports prove that, on six 
well-known makes of six-cylinder cars, the overhead 
tax is $602.38 per car higher than on the famous 
48 H. P. Winton Six. 

When you buy diamonds, you can’t escape the im- 
port duty. But when you buy a motor car, you can 
escape excessive overhead tax by purchasing a 
Winton Six. 


Look for Value Equal to Price 

In the $3000 Winton Six you get all the quality 
a maker can put into a motor car of class. You can 
pay more than $3000 for a 48 H. P. six-cylinder 





Tax Boosts Price, Not Quality 


| ance duty (tax) on-set diamonds is 60%. 
sterdam or Antwerp will cost you $4800 in New York. 
Same diamonds, same number, same size, same quality, same setting, but 





—— 


Diamonds worth $3000 in Am- 


car if you want to, but in that higher-priced car 
you will find no equivalent of the excess price. 
Keep that in mind. Compare the Winton Six point 
for point with cars of similar size costing as high as 
$5000, and you will be able to realize this truth for 


yourself. 
Why We Can Do It 


The Winton Company can sell you this first-quality 
Six at a price that stops competition because the 
Winton Company is not over-capitalized, is under no 
burden of funded debt, and has not over-expanded its 
plant to a point where the plant becomes a hindrance 
rather than an advantage. 


Vital Facts For You 


If you consider it unwise to give away $602.38 
of your money for no equivalent value, you will 
be interested in the ‘‘overhead tax” figures printed 
in our catalog. These figures are based on com- 
mercial reports, compiled for us by Haskins & Sells,, 
leading certified public accountants. The catalog 
also gives complete information about the Winton 
Six—the car that put Sixes on the map. Write for 
a copy to-day. 


The Winton Motor Car Co. 


118 Berea Road, Cleveland, O. 


Branch Houses in New York, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Pittsburg, Cleveland, Detroit, Milwaukee, 
Minneapolis, Kansas City, San Francisco, and Seattle. 








There’s just the difference be- 
tween a raw, poorly made Cock- 
tail and a 


Club Cocktail 


that there is between a raw, new 
Whiskey and a soft old one. 


The best of ingredients—the most 
accurate blending cannot 
give the softness and mel- 
lowness that age imparts. 
Club Cocktails are aged in wood 


before bottling—and no freshly 
made Cocktail can be as good. 










Manhattan, Martini and other 

standard blends, bottled, ready 

to serve through cracked ice. 
Refuse Substitutes 


AT ALL DEALERS 


Illustrated. 300 Pages. 


CAMP LIFE IN THE WOODS 


Tricks of Trapping and Trap-Making 


A comprehensive volume on building camps, canoes, traps 
of all kinds, all the professional tricks of trapping, bait recipes, 
and methods of caring for furs. 
bellish the text, and information is given about the habits of 
birds and animals. 

A treasure-book for sportsmen, young and old, and of con- 
venient size for carrying on trips. 


Numerous illustrations em- 


Price, $1.00 


NATURE’S CRAFTSMEN 











G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Props. 
Hartford New York London 
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HENRY C. McCOOK, D.D., Sc. D., LL.D. 


Former President of the Entomological Society; Vice-President of the Philadelphia Academy of Natural 
Sciences; Author of “American Spiders and their Spinning Work,” “Honey and Occident Ants,” etc. 


A marvellous record of fascinating facts about ants, bees, wasps, and otherinsects. Dr. 
McCook points out unsuspected marvels at our very doors. 
special attention to the picturesque and unusual in insect life, and, while free from 
technical terms, it is thoroughl 
author shows ants at work an 
the “‘ant-cow,” capturing prisoners to make slaves, etc., etc. 


With Many Illustrations. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 


The book is written with 
scientific in its treatment. Among other things the 
play, doing sentinel duty, going on outings, milking 


Crown 8vo, Cloth. Price, $2.00 net. 


PUBLISHERS, 





NEW YORK 
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Jose Collins and Forrest Huff in ‘The Merry Countess” 


Marie Flynn in 
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“The Charity Girl” John Mason and Martha Hedman in “ The Attack” 
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A crucial scene from ‘‘ Within the Law” 








Hale Hamilton and Katherine Kaelred in ‘‘ The Ne’er-Do-Well”’ 




















In *‘ Tantalizing Tommy ”’—John Park and the chorus ladies 


Madge Kennedy and William 
Morris im“ Little Miss Brown” 


AUTUMN PRODUCTIONS AT THE THEATERS 














““The Governor’s Lady ”—the famous scene at “ Childs” 
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A love scene from ‘‘A Polish Wedding 


















































“Fanny’s First Play ’”’ 


A scene from G. B. Shaw’s anonymous satire, 


Clifton Crawford in ‘“‘My Best Girl” 



































“* Milestones ” 


One of the quaint appa- 
in 


ritions 
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SCENES FROM THE SEASON'S NEW PLAYS 


the 


Pen” (by the author of “‘ Bunty 


A scene from “‘A Scrape o 


Ann Swinburne and George L. Moore 
“The Count of Luxembourg” 


in 
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Finance 


By Franklin Escher 


THE PROBLEM OF THE RAILWAYS 


VII.—_THE REMEDY. HOW CAN THE PUBLIC’S CONFIDENCE IN RAILWAY SECURITIES BE RESTORED? 






Susy N the preceding articles in_ this 
WIS) series the effort has been made to 
fie, set forth the conditions responsible 
4 for the present unpopularity of 
wa railway securities as investments. 
ee The question is, What is to be done 
p GAN bout it? Railroading is about the 
GI pelos abou ] u d 1 4 
Petemsse most important industry we have, 
SRO) bee 
and the undermining of confidence 
in railway securities which has resylted in investors 
being unwilling to put their money®into this kind of 
enterprise is a serious matter. To look into the 
causes of a thing is all very well, but, after all, the 
really important thing is the remedy. We have seen 
why it is that railroad securities are under a cloud 
and why investors don’t want them. How is that con- 
dition to be corrected?—that is the great question. 

1. By an understanding of what is the reasonable 
basis of freight-rates. That is the first thing. With- 
out it we are absolutely in the dark. What ought to 
regulate the amount a railroad can charge ?—the 
amount of capital invested or the value of the service 
rendered’ That may sound technical, but it isn’t 
in the least, and it’s enormously important. In fact, 
until that question is settled in people’s minds and in 
the mind of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
which represents the people, little or no progress 
toward the settlement of the railway problem an be 
looked for. 

John Smith has a cement plant located out in a 
town half-way between New York and Chicago. In 
the same town and on the same railroad, John Jones 
has a silk-mill. For the railroad to charge Smith as 
much for hauling a barrel of cement—worth $1.50— 
as it charges Jones for hauling a bale of raw silk— 
worth $1,000—wouid, of course, be out of the question. 
Some sort of an adjustment has got to be made, and 
the two rates have got to be fixed on a definite basis— 
either on the basis of such a charge as will give the 
railroad a fair return on the capital it has invested, 
or on the basis of what the service is worth to the 
respective shippers and what will stimulate the 
greatest amount cf business. 

Can there be any doubt in the mind of any intelli- 
gent person who has given the subject a little con- 
sideration as to which of these two bases for fixing 
rates is the fair and reasonable one? Suppose for a 
moment that, on a railroad along the line of which 
there are located a number of new industries, the 
method of fixing rates so as to give the railroads a 
“fair return on the capital invested” were to be 
adopted. What the new, struggling industries might 
be able to stand wouldn’t enter into the question at 
all. The only thing that would count would be, What 
rates will give this! railroad its fair return? If the 
shippers along the line were able to stand them, well 
and good. If not, they could simply go out of 
business. Which, of course, would be a highly desir- 
able development from a traffic standpoint! 

Now suppose that in this same case the principle of 
charging for the value of the service instead of at a 
price to yield a certain profit were followed. What 
then would happen? Exactly what has happened in 
thousands of similar cases all over the country where 
railroads have sought to build up industries along 
their lines at the sacrifice of immediate income to 
themselves. Here, says the traffic-manager, are a lot 
of new industrial plants along our line which can’t 
afford to pay much for transportation—not even as 
much as would be a fair charge for the service we 
are giving them. The thing for us to do, therefore, 
is to charge them a very low rate and give them a 
chance to compete in distant markets and grow 
strong. At the very beginning we may lose money on 
the business, but as these companies get better estab- 
lished they will be better able to pay us what the 
service is worth to them. And so that is what is done, 
and these industrial establishments which, had freight- 
rates been fixed on a “ fair return” basis would have 
been put out of business, are built up into strong and 
well-established concerns. 

In the space of an article like this it is of course 
impossible to develop the full argument in favor of 
fixing freight-rates according to the value of the 
service rendered rather than according to the amount 
of capital employed. Whether it would be worth 








while is, indeed, very much of a question. Any fair-" 


minded person has but to turn the matter over in his 
mind to see the folly of eliminating all incentive 
toward efficiency by making a regulation that, whether 
a road be well managed or badly managed, its freight- 
rates shall be so adjusted as to allow only the earn- 
ing of a fixed amount on each $100 or $1,000 invested. 
By practically all students of railway affairs, whether 
they side with the railways or not, such a basis of 
fixing rates is declared to be absolutely wrong. 

Why, then, do we have this persistent demand for 
a “physical valuation” of the railways—for the 
making of a great inventory of what they are actually 
worth, so that freight-rates can be readjusted ac- 
cordingly? Simply because of the capital which has 
been made out of the general public’s ignorance on 
transportation matters by agitators and demagogues. 
Tell the average man who hasn’t thought much about 
it one way or the other that Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western normally earns somewhere around forty 
per cent.’on its stock, and the chances are that he will 
declare that that’s too much and that the road ought 
to be made to reduce its freight-rates. On the face 
of it, it does look that way, until you come to figure 


that Lackawanna’s freight-rates are no higher than 
any other road’s, and that its big percentage of earn- 
ings is due mainly to the efficiency of the plant and 
its management. The great majority of people, how- 
ever, don’t stop to figure it out that way. ‘This road 
is earning so-and-so-much, they are told, and that 
read so-jnd-so-much. Doesn’t that prove that freight- 
rates are too high? Doesn’t that show that the 
public is being robbed? And so, from all over the 
country—or, at least, from those sections where the 
agitators are most busy—there comes this continuous 
demand that a “valuation” of the railroads be made 
and that freight-rates be adjusted accordingly. 

The whole thing is folly, but lots of foolish things 
have been put through in this country by a sufficient 
stirring up of the popular imagination, and the ery 
for a physical valuation of the railroads is not to be 
treated lightly. There is just one remedy—the educa- 
tion of the public to the facts of the case. For the 
agitator to make the average citizen believe that he 
is being robbed by the railroads is the easiest thing 
in the world, until the facts of the case are put up 
to him. Just there the power of the demagogue comes 
to an end. With the general public informed on this 
subject of freight-rates and thus cognizant of what 
would happen to business were rates to be based on 
the amount of the railroads’ investment, the demand 
for a physical valuation of railway properties would 
die out overnight. And that would be a long step 
toward the restoration of confidence in railway securi- 
ties as investments. 

2. General appreciation of the fact that railway 
profits, ought not to be limited by law—that is the 
second great remedy. Why should I buy railroad 
securities, the investor asks, as long as there exists 
this strong sentiment that the railways oughtn’t to 
be allowed to earn but so-and-so-much, anyway? Why 
isn’t it better for me to put my money into something 
else where there is no danger of such limitation of 
profits? It is, and the investor knows it, and just 
as long as a large part of the public keeps on de- 
manding that laws limiting earnings be passed, in- 
vestors’ confidence in railway securities is bound to 
remain impaired. 

How is this demand to be checked? By showing the 
public that the principle of limiting by law the 
profits of the country’s most important industry is 
all wrong, and that if such a law were to be enacted 
ils consequences would be disastrous. How is the 
public to be convinced of that?. In the same way as 
it is to be convinced that value of service rendered 
and not capitalization is the sensible basis of freight- 
rates—that is to say, by a straightforward presenta- 
tion of the facts in the case. 

The railroads, the argument runs, are really public- 
service corporations. ‘They operate under franchises 
granted by the people and are entirely dependent on 
public patronage. Why then should they be allowed 
to earn what they can? If the earnings of some road 
run up to fifteen or twenty per cent., isn’t it a reason- 
able assumption that the public is paying too much 
for the service it is getting? The road is operating 
under public franchise—keeping some other road from 
being built, probably, which would be willing to do 
the business for a smaller profit. Why then should 
it be allowed to keep on making these big profits at 
the expense of the public, without whose favor and 
permission it couldn’t remain in business at all? 

That is the argument, and, goodness knows, it can 
be made plausible enough. But only as lang as the 
man who is being talked to doesn’t start to go a 
little below the surface. As soon as that happens, 
“it’s all off.” If he has any fair-mindedness in his 
make-up, he is bound to ask right away how, when 
the franchise tas been granted and investors all over 
the country have been induced to put their money 
into the enterprise, there is any justice in passing a 
law which will sc greatly reduce the value of these 
investments. And then, going a little beyond that, 
he is sure to ask himself whether a law that limits 
earnings to a certain amount wouldn’t be likely to 
have the effect of keeping capital out of railway enter- 
prise, and so interfere with the industry’s growth and 
the quality of service. Furthermore, how about the 
effect on the railroads and on business of the crazy 
system of freight-rates which would come into effect 
were it ordained that each road could only charge 
enough to give it a profit of so-and-so-much? 

Leaving the right and wrong of the thing out en- 
tirely, and considering only the expediency, would 
you invest your money in a railroad stock if you 
knew its earnings were limited by law and that if 
they ran over the allowed amount freight-rates would 
have to come down? You wouldn’t, of course, and 
nobody else would—or, at any rate, mighty few people. 
Then how would the railroads raise the money they 
need to carry on their business? They’re growing all 
the time, and with the increase in the country’s 
business and population they’ve got to have new 
capital and lots of it—at least a billion dollars a year, 
unless they are to run behind. Who, under the cir- 
cumstances, would lend them that? And what, if they 
didn’t get it, would be the consequence? An end to 
the opening up of new territory through the building 
of railroads; deterioration in freight and passenger 
service; loss to the general industries of the country 
of the big orders which the railways, when they are 
expanding, give out. 

That is one way in which business would be 
affected. Another and even more important effect 
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would come through the arbitrary rearrangement of 
a freight-rate structure built up over a long series of 
years to fit the needs of business. Two factories 
located at widely separated points, we will say, com- 
pete in the same market. Manufacturing conditions 
in the two towns are very different, wages and general 
costs being much higher in the one than the other; 
but because of the arrangement of freight-rates, fin- 
ished goods can be Jaid down in the common market 
by either factory at the same price. Now suppose 
that a law limiting railway profits is passed, the re- 
sult being that on one of the roads hauling the two 
competing factories’ products to market freight-rates 
are very much reduced. What kind of a position, 
then, would the factory located on the other road be 
in? With its rival getting the benefit of much lower 
freight-rates, how could it continue to compete? 

That is only one illustration of what might be ex- 
pected to happen were freight-rates to be so re- 
arranged as to yield no more than a certain profit. 
Any number of others might be given, but they would 
all tend to show the same thing—that to attempt to 
limit railway profits through meddling with freight- 
rates would be a dangerous piece of business. These 
rates, as has been shown, have been established over 
a long period of years and with a view to developing 
business to the greatest possible extent. If, now, this 
whole carefully-built-up rate-structure is suddenly to 
be made over, the shock is going to make itself felt 
from one end of the business world to the other. 

And what, in the event of the limiting of profits, 
and the fixing of freight-rates accordingly, is going 
to happen to the weaker railroads, the efficiency of 
whose plant doesn’t allow them to convert as high a 
proportion of gross earnings into net as does the 
efficiency of some of their stronger competitors? 
Several railroads connect two given points—New York 
and Buffalo, for instance. A law is passed that no 
road shall be allowed to earn more than a certain per- 
centage on its stock. Now one road connecting these 
very two points earned thirty-two per cent. last year 
and thirty-five per cent. the year before. In order 
to reduce the earnings of that road to what would be 
considered a “ fair return,” therefore, its freight-rates 
would have to come away down. Bad enough for that 
particular road, but how about the other roads con- 
necting the same two points, whose plants are not in 
as good shape and whose earnings, with freight-rates 
as they are, are not any too large? How could they 
get any business at all when this one road was offer- 
ing to do it so much cheaper? What would inevitably 
happen to them? 

All this is a side of the question which only a part 
of the public understands. As realization of what it 
would mean to business to limit the profits of the 
railways becomes more general, the demand for such 
legislation will die out and investors’ confidence in 
railway securities be correspondingly increased. 

3. Realization on the part of legislators that the in- 
terests of the railroads and those of general business 
are identical—that is the third great remedy. Let 
those who make the laws come to realize that anti- 
railroad legislation is anti-business legislation, and we 
shall have far less of the passing of the kind of 
laws which during the past couple of years have 
operated so strongly to drive investors away from 
railway securities. 

Does the statement that anything that hurts the 
railroads hurts business in general, require proof? 
Isn’t it perfectly plain that the condition of an in- 
dustry employing close upon two million men must 
of necessity exert the strongest kind of an influence 
upon every other kind of industry in the country? Con- 
sider how great is the difference in the spending power 
of the two millions of railway employees when condi- 
tions in the transportation industry are good and 
when they are bad. Consider the orders for untold 
millions of dollars’ worth of merchandise which the 
railroads themselves place when they are making 
money and which they don’t place when they are not 
making money. Is there any need of going into details 
to show the close connection between the railroad 
business and every other kind of business? Is it 
necessary to make a long argument to prove that their 
interests are one and the same—that what hurts the 
one hurts the other? 

Legislators and railway commissions haven’t real- 
ized it. If they had, we never should have seen the 
baiting of railways which has been going on during 
the past couple of years—we never should have had 
the flood of half-baked, ill-advised “railway bills ” 
which the various State legislatures have been putting 
on the statute-books. All that has done the railroads 
a great deal of harm and has gone a long way toward 
making investors believe that railway securities had 
best be left alone. 

Some of it has been deliberate, of course, and with 
full appreciation of the harm that was being done. 
But in the case of the great majority of these bills, 
had those responsible realized what their effect on 
business would be, they never would have been enacted. 
That seems to be proved by the great falling off in the 
number of such bills passed during 1911, a year of 
poor business, which has furnished an object-lesson to 
over-zealous legislators in every part of the country. 
According as the lessen has been learned, and the 
realization fixed in mind that to harass the railroads 
is to hurt business, the situation will have been im- 
proved and investors’ confidence in railway securities 
restored. 






































; One appears from time to time. 


: 
' 


The Traveling Rat 


THE migratory rat, it is said, made its 
first appearance in this country in 1735, 
when it disembarked from British war- 
ships. However that may be, there is 
no doubt that modern shipping is a great 
rat-breeder. It follows, therefore, that 
the rat is not confined to any special 
portions of this earth. Cold and _ ice 
alone can stop it. Islands planted in 
mid-ocean are easily reached by rats. 
The Antilles, the Azores, and the islands 
of Cape Verde swarm with them. In 
this respect, a curious fact about the 
animal was brought to light the other 
day by accident. Rats were so numerous 
in the Channel Islands and vegetation 
there so poor that it became a problem 
how the creatures managed to exist at 
all. It happened, however, that a man 
in digging near some burrowed ground 
discovered sixteen crabs at the bottom of 
a passage and six in another. These 
crabs had had their claws bitten off by 
the rats, which thus took care to make 
their prey incapable of éscape and also 


to guard themselves against getting 
pinched. 
Many methods have been tried to 


stamp out rats. On the principle of 
“set a thief to catch a thief” other ani- 
mals are used to prey on them. Of these 
the mongoos has not justified itself. In 
the West Indies it not only failed to kill 
off the rats, but robbed birds’ nests into 
the bargain. Also it develops ticks. Cats 
and dogs are hard to beat when they 
van be induced to tackle vermin. Un- 
luckily, good ratters among them are 
scarce. In Bombay attempts to make the 
English tabby feel at home were only 
partly successful. On the other hand, 
Japan has imported cats with good re- 
sults. The number of cats in Tokio alone 
is 30,000. Municipal cats, in fact, have 
been enlisted to help out. Among other 
natural enemies of the rat are the weasel, 
the marten, and the sparrow-hawk. The 
owl eats young rats. Very useful, too, 
is the ferret. Again, it has been sug- 
gested that non-venomous snakes might 
answer the purpose. 

Traps are all right in a way. But 
these contrivances, although they may 
catch rats, are but attempts to fool the 
animal and do not go to the root of 
things. Still, a great improvement has 
been made on the old-fashioned trap 
which often enough consisted of a 
log of wood propped up by a bit of 
stick. 

In the Paris sewers they use a perma- 
nent trap which takes the form of an elec- 
tric wire stretched an inch or more be- 
neath the pavement. Baits are placed at 
intervals and the current electrocutes 
the rats that come to feed. Yet more 
complete is the electric trap in which the 
rat announces its death by ringing a bell 
and lighting a lamp which shows the 
exact spot where it met with its up-to- 
date fate. 

In killing rats in a sewer, a warehouse, 
or the hold of a ship resource is had to 
poisonous gas. A special boat at Ham- 
burg port makes fumigations in sus- 
pected vessels. Nine hundred rats have 
been accounted for in a single operation. 

At the London docks there were killed 
in eight months by similar means 640,819 
of these vermin. In Liverpool all ships 


IT’S THE FOOD 


The True Way to Correct Nervous Troubles 


Nervous troubles are more often caused 
by improper food and indigestion than 
most people imagine. Even doctors some- 
times overlook this fact. A man says: 

“Until two years ago waffles and butter 
with meat and gravy were the main feat- 
ures of my breakfast. Finally dyspepsia 
came on and I found myself in a bad con- 
dition, worse in the morning than any 
other time. I would have a full, sick 
feeling in my stomach, with pains in my 
heart, sides and head. 

“At times I would have no appetite for 
days, then I would feel ravenous, never 
satisfied when I did eat, and so nervous 
I felt like shrieking at the top of my voice. 
I lost flesh badly and hardly knew which 
way to turn until one day I bought a box 
of Grape-Nuts food to see if I could eat 
that. I tried it without telling the doctor, 
and liked it fine; made me feel as if I had 
something to eat that was satisfying and 
still I didn’t have that heaviness that I had 
felt after eating any other food. 

“T hadn’t drank any coffee then in five 
weeks. I kept on with the Grape-Nuts and 
in a month and a half I had gained 15 
pounds, could eat almost anything I 
wanted, didn’t feel badly after eating, 
and my nervousness was all gone. It’s a 
pleasure to be well again.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read the book, ‘The Road 
to Wellville,” in pkgs. ‘‘There’s a reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. a % 
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from infected districts are visited on 
arrival by the port rat-catcher. 

Other means include the use of several 
bacteria. Among new virus are the Pas- 
teur, Liverpool, and Laroche, ete. The 
great objection to poisons like arsenic, 
strychnine, and phosphorous pastes is the 
danger from their distribution in a dwell- 
ing-house, for the rat has a habit of hid- 
ing its food. The knowledge that his 
home is strewn around with tempting 
bits of some quick poison is apt to make 
the boldest citizen feel nervous. The 
children may mistake these baits for 
candy. Food for the table may get mixed 
up with the poison. On the other hand, 
non-poisonous preparations, it is said, 
cannot kill rats, while, if they do, the 
effect will be the same on human beings 
and domestie animals. It is for chemists 
and professors, therefore, to find a poison 
dangerous only to the rat. 

In case of a plague of rats it has been 
found a good idea to organize against 
them as if they were political opponents. 
This was done in 1907 in San Francisco 
by dividing up the city into thirteen dis- 
tricts, where the rats were localized and 
poisoned systematically. In Bombay they 
did the same thing, using both poison 
and traps. Unfortunately, however, the 
Hindus took the rat’s view of the situa- 
tion and proclaimed it publicly by writ- 
ing on the doors of their houses, “ No 
rat-catchers received here.” 

Rats cost a heap of money. The United 
States Secretary of Agriculture estimates 
the annual damage done by them at a 
hundred million dollars. The toll in Ger- 
many amounts to fifty millions. In 
France they pay out forty millions, and 
in Great Britain, where the number of 
rats is said to equal the population, the 
tax is seventy-five millions. 





The Booby 


THE booby-bird never leaves the broad 
seas, where his harsh ery is heard from 
the Hebrides to the Faroes and from the 
cliffs of Scotland to the coast ‘of Norway. 
He revels in the storms and screams above 
the roar of the sea. The booby has green 
feet, yellow eyes, and a defiant head cov- 
ered with a yellow cap. Each of its wings 
is three feet long and its beak is so 
stiff and so strong that it fears no enemy 
but the frigate-bird. The frigate-bird is 
the terror of the birds of the sea, though 
he ignores all but the booby. Owing to 
the breadth of his wings, the frigate can- 
not fish; he is ferced to remain in the 
air. But as he cannot get fish in the 
air, and as he requires fish for his nour- 
ishment, he presses the booby into his 
service. When hungry he swoops down 
upon the booby and gives it a vigorous 
thrust in its throat. Then the booby’s 
mouth opens and the fish caught in it 
drops out. The frigate has only to give 
one peck at the booby’s throat to get his 
dinner. 

It happens occasionally that the booby 
attacked by the frigate has nothing in 
its mouth. When the frigate pecks in 
vain, he belabors his slave with his beak 
and drives him, bruised and terrified, into 
the sea to catch fish. 





The Evolution cf Wall-paper 


THE idea of adorning walls with paper 
appears to have originated in China, 
where it was so employed as early as the 
fourth century. It seems to have re- 
mained unknown to Western nations un- 
til the sixteenth century, when Holland, 
at the height of her naval supremacy, 
borrowed the notion from the Chinese 
and introduced it to the rest of Europe. 

In China the first wall-papers were 


printed from blocks, painted by hand, 
and stamped with great seals. Modern 


ingenuity provided rolls of such paper 
showing a continuous duplicate of design 
quite unknown to the Celestials. 

Until the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury the imported product was well-nigh 
prohibitive in price except for the very 
wealthy, and it was not until the middle 
of the eighteenth century that wall-paper 
was a common article of commerce. The 
first European papers were made in imita- 
tion of tapestry. By the time of the 
Stuarts the arras of Shakespeare’s era 
was beginning to disappear. 





Maine’s Needle Rock 


In Blue Hill Bay, Maine, there is a 
pinnacle rock only six feet in diameter at 
its top which projects to within seven 
feet of the surface of the water and rises 
nearly perpendicularly out of a depth of 
seventy-eight feet. The existence of this 
rock is an evidence of the difficulty, even 
in well-known waters, of demonstrating 
that no isolated rocks are lying in wait for 
heedless victims. 
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It’s this way: 


Tender 
r tongues 


) catch the hobnob 
\ habitwith Prince 

<zAlbert tobacco 

—on the first fire- 
<p, just as. little 
<.~ducks go to wa- 
= -.ter, natural like? 


PRINCE ALBERT 


the national joy smoke 


won't sting tongues, because the sting’s cut out by the patented 
process that has revolutionized pipe tobacco. 





With P. A. jammed in the bowl, you and every other 
man can smoke a pire all you want and your tongue 
won't even tingle! 

getting real fun out of a jimmy pipe. 


Oh, stop a-wishing about it! Go to it! 


And listen, P. A. makes the best cigarette you ever 
rolled. Fresh, sweet, delicious—as bully good as in a 
pipe! And that’s trotting some! 


Just you figure out the joy of 


Buy Prince Albert everywhere—St. Paul, New 
York, Tampa, Winnipeg, Seattle, Five Corners, 
Kankakee—it’s just the same glorious smoke. 
In 5c toppy 
bh d. 


red bags; 10c tidy red tins; 
Aa 








P and half-pound humidors. 





R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO., Winston-Salem, N. ¢. 
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2G" CHARTREUSE? 


HAS STOOD 


THE TEST 
OF AGES 


AND IS STILL 
THE FINEST 
CORDIAL EXTANT 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafes. 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y., 
Sole Agents for United States. 
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SAVE OLD COINS 


We buy and sell rare coins and stamps. 
Save all coins dated before 1848 and 
send 15c. for coin and stamp catalog 
today. CHAS. MORRIS & CO., 
90414 Second Ave., Seattle, Washington. 


At graduation, or gifi-time of any 
sort, she will appreciate a copy of 


HER MEMORY BOOK 


Designed by Helen Hayes 
A daintily illustrated volume in which a record 
of various important and interesting events of girl- 
hood days may be kept. 
Square Quarto, Decorated Cover, Specially Bored, Price $2.00 
HARPER & BROTHERS, - NEW YORE 
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Made in the 
Hills of Vermont 


On machines that are 
patented and controlled 
1 # by us— we make the 
f machines that make the 


fabric. Pure wools, a 


peculiar fabric and ex- 
traordinary workman- 
ship make for honest value that is appreciated by 


those who are used to good things. 


GOOPERS 


New Closed Crotch Union Suits 


Mfd. under Lic. No.{973200 issued 'to 


Cooper Underwear Co., Kenosha, Wis. 

Give absolute comfort. No open edges in the crotch, 
back and front openings independent of each other. 
Impossible to gap or roll into uncomfortable folds 
in the crotch. ‘To this add the Cooper “Spring- Needle” 
Knit Fabric, the Cooper quality of material, work- 
manship and finish, and you have the Union Suit that 
is a revelation in comfort, fit, style and wear. 

Cooper’s is made in two-piece suits also and both 
union and two-piece suits are made in the various 





weights, colors, sizes and styles. 


Union Sure ts, $1.50 to $5.00 per suit. 
Shirts and Drawers $1.00 to $2.50 each garment. 





If you are fussy about your underwear, try our 
pure wool garments this 
winter. $3.00 to $5.00 a P 
suit (according to weight); COOPERS 
they are well worth the “4 







price. Dealers carrying good 
goods like to show them 
and recommend them. 


c.nseo {7 cRoTcH 


PAT OCT 18,1910 
Samples of Fabric ani : 
B ooklet senton reques. 


COOPER MFG. CO. BENNINGTON. Vr. 
A. J. Cooper, President 


Patentees and owners of the “‘Spring-Needle’’ Machines. 


Does Your Engine Overheat 
—Your Radiator Boil? 
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Remove the cause of ail this trouble—remove t 
rust and scale from your radiator and water cooling 
system—make your engine “ pull” dike new with 

. 

pex na lator Uleanser 
Investig t once this new scientific oz/ mixture endorsed 
by auto manufacturers, garage men and dealers ape 
out how easily and economically you can (first) veto 
and (thereafter) prevent rust and scale from clogging ake 
eventually ruining radiator and water system. Get 

apa Engine Efficiency 

and seep 3 wat x cléan and bright as new 
es Apex ‘Cle anser 1 how A-R-C makes a penfect 
AN 1-F REEZE Solution at minimum cost. 
Ask your dealer for Apex Cleanser. If he can't supply 
Full Size pte you, send us your name and his name 

and address for a full sized can on 
he Prepaid x “Sp bt epaid. After 30 days, send us 
or fria if you are satisfied. If not, write 


us so and return ars s hele e'll charge you nothing, 
Descriptive folder mailed /ree on request. 


U.S. COMPOUND CO., BUFFALO, N. Y. 














A Glass 
of Good Ale 


Tends to keep those who 


; serving their bodies and expanding their brain 


drink it on the high road of health, pre- 


Taken with meals or between them, smoothes the way for proper 
assimilation and good digestion; relaxes the tension of brain and 
body and makes life normal and productive. A glorious and gra- 


cious beverage. Your Dealer or 


Cc. H. EVANS & SONS, 


THE REAL THING 


By JOHN KENDRICK BANGS 

Full of fun and wit, with flash 
after flash of good-tempered satire, 
every one of these light and airy bits 
of farce will provide delightful read- 
ing. Admirably suited to dramatic 
reading or monologue. 

Illustratéd. 16mo, Cloth, $1.00. 
HARPER @ BROTHERS, : NEW YORK 


Hudson, N. ¥. 
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A Bombardment Two Thousand 
Years Ago 


By CECIL SEYMOUR BROWNE 


Tue outer fortifications or old city wall 
of Pompeii is in an excellent state of 
preservation. 

The original Samnite wall, the greater 
portion of which was not overthrown by 
the earthquake of a.p. 63, is built of 
massive blocks of tufa stone; the top of 
the wall is about ten feet in breadth and 
formed a road for the passage of the 
defenders and at intervals are placed 
watch-towers. 

I wish to draw attention especially to 
that portion of the wall without the Porta 
Vesuviana, or the gateway nearest to 
Vesuvius. 

If one carefully examines the face of 





other a box to contain the stones, which 
was brought to the ground by means of 
pulleys. The box was then loaded, a 
catch released, and the projectiles dis- 
charged on their warlike errand. 

These engines are supposed to have had 
a range of about one thousand yards.. We 
know that Sulla assaulted the city of 
Pompeii about 80 B.c. during the Samnitic 
wars, and the point of his attack would 
most certainly have been at one of the 
city gates. 

The stones thrown by the engines would 
strike with great force, indenting and 
bruising the softer tufa stone. This 
bruised portion would in time fall away, 

















Marks made by missiles from catapults on the 


walls of Pompeii 


the wall it will be found to be pitted 
with a series of round hemispherical 
holes; there are a great number of these 
holes of various sizes, and they are all 
perfectly defined cup-like incisions in the 
wall. 

I am strongly inclined to think they 
are due to a, bombardment with round 
stones thrown by the catapulte or balliste 
which formed the field artillery of the 
Roman armies. 

The catapulte were military engines of 
a cross-bow type for throwing large stones 
and were the invention of Dionysius of 
Syracuse (399 B.c.). 

The balliste were in the form of a 
cross-beam or swinging plank. At one end 
of the heam wasa. heavy weight and at the 





two thousand years ago, 


leaving the clean-cut incisions that we 
now observe. 

On further examination one finds that 
several of the blocks are actually split, 


the splits radiating from the center of the 


holes, and in some instances the cavity. 


is between two of the tufa blocks. This 
proves beyond doubt that they are not 
due to any natural process or to the decay 
of any weak spots in the stone and must 
have been caused in the manner above 
indicated. 

I think it will be admitted that I have 
reasonable grounds for referring these in- 
dications to the assault and capture of the 
Samnite city of Pompeii by the Roman 
legions under the command of the Consul 
L. Cornelius Sulla. 





Chance in Invention 


Tue making of khaki, the olive-colored 
canvas cloth so widely used for soldiers’ 
uniforms the world over, came about in a 
curiously haphazard way. 

For years there had been furnished to 
the British troops in India a greenish- 
brown cotton material, the chief defect of 
which was that it faded when washed 
with soap. A Manchester man, being told 
of this defect, set about to remedy it. For 
a long time he searched for an olive dye 
that would remain impervious to soap or 
soda. Months of experimentation were 
required to solve the problem. The cloth 
that finally resisted soap proved to have 
been dyed ‘by a liquid that had rested in 
a metal dish of a certain kind. It was 
some quality of this metal that had con- 
tributed the very quality needed to in- 
sure permanence. The remainder of the 
problem was easy. The khaki that we 
know was the result, and a most profitable 
industry sprang up. 

Years ago a firm of printers in Paris 
executed an unusually large order for al- 
manacs. Each sheet was punched with a 
small hole for eyeleting, and an immense 
number of tiny circles of colored paper ac- 
cumulated in the workrooms. One day a 
workman grabbed a handful of these and, 
in a spirit of fun, threw the bits of paper 
over a girl worker who was passing. She 
retaliated; others followed the example of 
the two, and a miniature snowstorm was 
in progress when the head of the firm en- 
tered. Being a man of imagination, he saw 
“something in it.” Confetti was the re- 
sult. Instead of destroying the punched- 
out circles of paper, he ordered new and 
special forms of machinery for turning out 
the little papers that form so picturesque 
a role in many festivities throughout the 
world. It is said that this firm alone 
turns out more than sixty tons of confetti 
a week. 
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One day a man entered the office of a 
paper manufacturer, holding in his hand a 
hornet’s nest. “Why can’t you make 
paper like this?” he asked. The manu- 
facturer’s imagination was appealed to; 
he had seen that the hornet began to make 
its nest by first chewing particles of wood 
until they were a fine pulp. This little 
incident led, it is said, to the utilization 
of wood pulp in making paper. 





An Ancient Library 


EXCAVATIONS have revealed to us some 
astonishing facts with regard to the lit- 
erary attainments of the ancient peoples 
of the East. The most interesting of 
these finds were those encountered in the 
ruined palace of ancient Nineveh. 

It was no mere religious literature that 
was there discovered; it possessed far 
more solid elements. The tablets found 
on the site of the city that long ago 
crumbled into the dust show that the 
scribes studied their literature to advan- 
tage. Commentaries, dictionaries, and 
critical works evidence a love of litera- 
ture, not the mere making of books. The 
Ninevite Library presents several curious 
features that for some time the archeolo- 
gists found it difficult to explain. 

In the first place, it is pointed out, 
there are no tablets, except state docu- 
ments or historical inscriptions, prior to 
the reign of Assurbanipal (B.c. 668-625), 
a circumstance that indicates that the 
library was founded in his reign. Then, 
too, the careful arrangement of the tab- 
lets in groups and sets, with an index 
or catalogue in many cases, shows that it 
was formed on a definite plan and was not 
a gradual growth during a long period of 
time. Finally very large numbers of the 
tablets have an endorsement to the effect 
that they were “like the old copy.” 








The question arises, What was the 
origin of these older works? The first 
indication was afforded by the statement 
on certain of the tablets that they were 
copies of tablets from Babylonian cities, 
and the discoveries in the libraries of 
Babylonian temples of duplicates of tab- 
lets already known to the archeologists 
from ‘the Assyrian Library proved that 
the Babylonians had a similar literature. 
Copies of the Creation legends have been 
found at Borsippa, and the Assyrian Li- 
brary had a copy of the Code of Ham- 


murabi transcribed into the Assyrian 
script. It is clear, then, that it was 
Babylonia that furnished the “old 
copies.” 


All doubt as to the Chaldean origin 
of the literary treasures of the royal 
library at Nineveh is removed by a tablet 
in the British Museum. This consists of 
a letter written, apparently, by Assur- 
banipal, but probably by the priest scribe 
who acted as the royal librarian. It was 
addressed to a certain Shadunu, who was 
a man of considerable importance, and, as 
is now ascertained, the head of a manu- 
script commission despatched to search 
for tablets in the Babylonian libraries. 
It has been translated thus: 

“The word of the King to Shadunu: 
I am well; mayst thou be happy. The 
day thou seest this letter of mine take 
[certain persons] and such persons of 
Borsippa, as thou knowest, and seek out 
all the tablets which are in their houses, 
and all the tablets laid up in the temple 
of E-zida. Seek out the rare tablets such 
as may be found on your journey which 
do not exist in Assyria, and send them 
to me. I am giving orders to the treas- 
urers and prefects. Thou shall put them 
in a strong box. No one shall withhold 
tablets from thee; and if there be any 
tablet or stele of which I have not made 
mention to you, and thou shall learn of 
it, and it is good for my palace, search 
for it and get it and send it to me.” 

It thus appears that a commission with 
unlimited powers was despatched by the 
Assyrian king to search both the temple 
and private libraries of Babylonia and 
take from them works suitable for the 
newly established royal library at Nin- 
eveh. 

The destruction of Nineveh occurred 
about 609 B.c., so that the library had a 
life of only about half a century—a fact 
that would account in a great measure 
for the freshness of the tablets. 





Barrels 


Nosovy knows who invented the barrel. 
It has been used since time immemorial. 

Barrels are used for all manner of arti- 
cles, solid and liquid. There are barrels 
for holding sugar, salt, apples, potatoes, 
and so on; for all sorts of oils, from the 
heaviest lubricants to the most volatile 
products of petroleum; for beers, wines, 
and all sorts of beverages. It is contended 
that the barrel is the strongest structure 
of its size that can be made from an equal 
amount of wood. Its contents are fre- 
quently the strongest that can be made 
from liquids. 

The barrel has tremendous power of 
resistance to pressure from within and 
from without. A barrel set on end will, 
it is claimed, support half the weight of 
a railway car while the truck is taken 
from beneath for repairs. Yet the primi- 
tive barrel is put together without nails, 
screws, bolts, or pins—it is entirely self- 
fastened. 

The barrel is smaller at its ends than 
it- is in its middle, so *hat the wooden 
hoops, self-locking, may be driven on, 
tightening the staves and pressing the 
heads into the chines. Although not 
calked, barrels are water-tight. A small 
barrel is a keg, a big barrel is a cask, and 
a still bigger barrel is a hogshead. 





Quito’s Water Porters 


ArounD a fountain in one of the prin- 
cipal squares of Quito assemble every 
morning the city’s aguadores. These water 
porters differ from the less energetic ones 
of some South-American cities in carry- 
ing their jars upon their back instead 
of on the backs of mules. Their earthen 
jars are deep, have a wide mouth, and 
hold about forty liters. 

The porter carries it on his shoulder 
fastened -with leather straps. He never 
detaches himself from his jar either to 
fill it or to transfer its contents to that 
of his customer. 

He turns his back to the fountain so 
that the jar comes under one of the jets 
of water, listens to the sound of the water 
in the jar, and his ear is so well trained 
that he always walks away at the exact 
moment when it is filled to the brim. 

Arriving at the house of a customer, 
he goes to the household jar, makes a 
deep bow, and disappears behind a torrent 
of water. Foreigners can never receive 
without laughing the visit of their 
aguador, the respectful little man who 
bows to one behind a cataract of water. 
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The Gentler View 


By FLORIDA PIER 
Temperature and Other Things 


Ir is such a lonely business, being 
gripped by a powerful story. The woes 
of the’characters inundate and muffle us 
to the actual world, yet the actual world 
laughs at our vicarious distress and re- 
fuses to see that it is itself which is for 
the moment unreal, not the story. The 
pitiless march of circumstances embroil- 
ing the characters weighs on us so that 
we could sob openly for the intensity with 
which we are implicated in their fate, 
yet they will have none of us and our 
friends will have none of our anguish for 
them. 

We go about burdened with our pre- 
dicament. Try as we will, we cannot effect 
an exchange. ‘The characters ignore us 
completely, in spite of the fact that we 
have given up an entire day to being 
passionately sympathetic with them. We 
eannot eat, we cannot talk, and no one 
sympathizes with us for the grief that has 
come to us in the hero’s death. The 
heartlessness of one’s family added to the 
heartlessness of the characters toward us 
is the final touch, and our distress for 
others becomes’ distress for ourselves, 
which is a familiar road back to the 
ordinary ways of every-day living. 

There lingers, though, a distaste for 
the book we have liked so much, and what 
keeps us from rereading it is a little the 
sense that we have been badly treated. 
Those mornings when our first waking 
thought was that something dreadful had 
happened—and we then quickly remem- 
bered the last chapter and that we had 
been unable to help them in any way— 
is a sharing so complete that we cannot 
help feeling it entitled us to some recog- 
nition on the part of the characters. That 
it never came is a grief we keep to our- 
selves, and our proper pride bids us not 
demean ourselves by anything so spirit- 
less as a reperusal. 


There is something Puritanical in look- 
ing forward to winter. Probably no one 
without latent New Englandism in him 
ever does it. Our natures are not as 
strong as our austere ideals prick us to 
desire, and with frank homeliness we are 
grateful to the practical help of winter. 
We have always distrusted summer for 
its delights and leisure. There is some- 
thing wrong with a season that tempts 
us to capricious idleness and rewards, not 
punishes, us for it. All narrow souls— 
and most of us are narrow because we 
find it easier to keep upright if closely 
confined-—respect winter more and respect 
ourselves more in winter. If we are idle 
we are cold. That is just as it should be— 
immediate chastisement for obvious wrong- 
doing. Relying for high moral pitch on 
an incompetent furnace does not embarrass 
us in the least. It is properly humbling 
to be reminded how frail a thing is human 
virtue. If bad weather forces us to some- 
thing that passes for mental concentra- 
tion we are wearily glad to have it come 
in any form from any cause. With the 
‘unconscious cynicism of the laboriously 
moral we take ourselves as we find our- 
selves and have no shame at our implica- 





tion that goodness is, after all, a matter 
of temperature. 

Northern races are, of course, infinitely 
better than the iniquitous people who live 
in decent climates. But then think how 
few temptations the former have to be any- 
thing but virtuous and how few checks the 
latter have on being anything but reckless- 
ly abandoned, If you are so chilled that 
your blood circulates with difficulty you 
must be a perfect fiend of a person if you 
are anything but a pillar of respectability. 
Chill passes for self-control and prohibits 
all self-expression. 

What safer position could be desired? 
The slightest rise in temperature and one 
becomes limbered, presently fluid, and if 
the temperature increases one boils over 
in perpetual self-expression. One could 
not run a greater risk. To overflow and 
not to be dangerous is to have achieved 
a triumph. A single afternoon of intense, 
prostrating heat should make us compre- 
hend without superiority the morals of 
the tropics. If for all intents and pur- 
poses one lives in the lower region, one’s 
very sense of fitness makes one’s actions 
justify one’s residence. - Of course we feel 
active on a frosty morning; we are driven 
to it by our instinct for self-preservation. 
Of course we are content to pass hours 
merely breathing on a deliciously warm 
day; our sense of values was given us by 
Nature and is not yet wholly perverted 
by man. If we welcome winter it is a 
hard-headed inclination to do penance 
quickly and so keep our accounts balanced 
and ward off a complete retribution by 
grasping at known inconveniences. 


The only people who ever insist upon 
perfect sincerity are the ones who uncon- 
sciously invite horrid revelations for them- 
selves when they do it. No really dear 
person ever harps on sincerity and _ in- 
sists that the minor lies be dropped. They 
would be quite safe themselves if a rule 
of complete sincerity were established, 
for every one would behave toward them 
in practically the same way. 

It is the deadly dull people who carry 
a deep suspicion about that one is not 
sincere. Quite right one is not with them, 
and they should be profoundly thankful. 
It is the decent insincerities that save 
them to any sort of life at all. If one 
acted toward them as one feels, one would 
walk through them and over them, un- 
conscious that they cluttered space. 

Sincerity is one of those words that 
have been captured by the wrong party, 
and they use it as a cudgel to threaten 
and batter the contending force until the 
contending force, through sheer irritation 
at their misuse of a rather nice word, 
would like to annihilate both them and 
it by showing them what sincerity really 
is. Self-control is not sincerity, yet it is 
the self-control of other people that per- 
mits us to live in peace at all. Half the 
respect and courteous attention there is 
in the world is not sincerity; it is leniency 
and pity and despair. People should be more 
careful what they demand. They may have 
the extreme ill luck to receive it. 





New Hunting Laws 


THE man who goes forth with dog and 
gun during the coming hunting season will 
do well to inform himself as to the laws 
and regulations in force in the particular 
region which he is visiting. No fewer 
than 260 new laws will be in force, in 
addition to the complexity of regula- 
tions already existing—Federal, State, and 
local; and a largely augmented army of 
game wardens will see to it that each and 
every one of the regulations is enforced. 

On the whole, new legislation during 
1911 was directed to changes in the war- 
den service, control of license funds, and 
curtailment of bag limits, rather than to 
modifications of seasons. Vermont and 
Washington passed doe acts; a Federal 
act renewed the protection of antelope in 
Arizona; absolute protection was given to 
all big game, except deer, in South Da- 
kota; the sale of quail and robins is no 
longer permitted in Tennessee. For the 
first time since 1903 an open season for 
prairie chickens is established in Illinois. 

Novelties in the way of game legisla- 
tion were: Prohibition of the use of dogs 
wearing bells or other noise-producing 
devices in wild-fowl shooting in Delaware, 
of automobiles in duck-hunting in North 
Dakota, and of guinea-pigs in hunting 
rabbits in Michigan; the establishment by 
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Michigan of a twenty-five-day deer license 
with a forty-five-day season; the disbar- 
ment of claims for damage to crops by deer 
by owners of lands posted against deer- 
hunting in Vermont; and a measure by 
Maine authorizing the export of game for 
advertising purposes. 

Some important modifications in seasons 
were made, the general tendency being 
toward further restriction. Absolute pro- 
tection was given to elk and sheep in South 
Dakota, to elk in British Columbia, to 
deer and elk in seven counties in Idaho, 
and to all big game in four other counties 
in that State; to deer in five counties in 
Oklahoma and to sheep in several dis- 
tricts of British Columbia. The deer 
season was shortened from eleven to six 
days in Colorado and from one hundred 
and nine to sixty-two days in California, 
but was lengthened in Michigan, South 
Carolina, Vermont, and Wyoming. Cotton- 
tail and brush rabbits were put on the 
game list and provided with a season’ in 
California. Wood ducks were added ~to 
the list by Delaware and South Carolina. 
Delaware placed woodeock on the game 
list; Kansas, fox-squirrels and snipe; 
Maine, eider-ducks; Nebraska, killdee and 
doves. Absolute protection was given to 
gray and black squirrels by Kansas, wild 
turkeys by Massachusetts, wood ducks by 
Maine and Vermont, sheldrakes (on fresh 
water) by New Hampshire, upland plover 
by New Jersey, doves and swans by North 
Dakota, and Chinese pheasants by Oregon. 
Spring shooting was abolished in Maine in 
the case of shore birds; by Michigan as to 
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snipe, geese, and brant; and by Oregon 
as to geese and swans in nine counties. 
In Rhode Island the shore-bird season will 
hereafter open October 15th instead of 
July 15th. 

In Minnesota and seven counties in New 
Hampshire the bag limit for deer has been 
reduced from two to one. California es- 
tablished a daily limit on rabbits, grouse, 
and sage-hens and a weekly limit on ducks 
and brant. Delaware established a limit 
on all’ game animals and birds except 
plover, snipe, and reedbirds. Kansas es- 
tablished a limit on snipe; Massachusetts 
on black ducks; New Jersey on upland 
birds and water fowl: Vermont on rabbits; 
and New Brunswick on partridges, wood- 
cock, and ducks. Wisconsin limited the 
amount of the mixed bag of a resident to 
twenty game birds. Bag limits were re- 
duced by California on mountain quail; 
by Kansas on prairie chickens, quail, 
plover, und water fowl; By Maine on 
ruffed grouse and woodcock; and by 
Minnesota and Wisconsin on_ grouse, 
prairie chicken, woodeock, partridges, shore 
birgs and water fowl. In Kansas the 
limit on grouse was abolished, and in 
Idaho the limit on snipe and plover was 
increased. 

To the majority of hunters the license 
question is one of great consideration. 
During the past year thirteen States and 
one province of Canada modified their 
license laws. California established a 
dealer’s license, Minnesota a_ separate 
resident big-game license, New Hampshire 
a guide license, South Dakota a big-game 
resident license, Washington an alien gun 
license, Wyoming a bear license, and New 
Brunswick a sink-box license. On the 
other hand, West Virginia- abolished its 
resident license, Vermont its alien license, 
and Delaware, through failure of legis- 
lation, all hunting licenses. More liberal 
provisions were adopted by Michigan, 
which passed a law permitting a non- 
resident to take a day’s limit of small 
game home; Nebraska, which allowed boys 
under eighteen to hunt without a license 
if accompanied by parent or guardian; 
New Hampshire, which pfaced non-resident 
landowners on the footing of residents; 
Oklahoma, which repealed the law pro- 
hibiting non-residents from hunting deer, 
turkeys, and prairie chickens; and 
Wyoming, which passed laws allowing 
a non-resident paying one hundred dollars 


taxes yearly on property in the State. 


to take out a resident license, and _per- 
mitted the killing of two elk under the 
fifty-dollar non-resident license instead of 
requiring another fifty-dollar license for 
the second elk. Minnesota and Nebraska 
passed laws requiring residents to secure 
licenses to hunt in their own counties, and 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and Ne- 
braska placed age limits below which ap- 
plicants cannot secure licenses or must 
have the consent of parent or guardian. 
Minnesota adopted Michigan’s plan of not 
permitting licensed to be issued until 
within three days of the opening of the 
season, and Michigan adopted the unique 
expedient of lengthening its deer season 
from three weeks to forty-five days, but 
limiting the life of each license to twenty- 
five days. 

Michigan repealed its law prescribing 
a penalty for the careless shooting of 
human beings, while New Hampshire 
adopte@ a measure of this kind. 

It is highly desirable that prospective 
hunters should acquaint themselves with 
the local as well as the State laws in the 
region in which they propose to hunt. In 
Maryland, for instance, the laws are dif- 
ferent in almost every county, with 
peculiar restrictions as to hunting on cer- 
tain days of the week, election days, ete. 
Arkansas does not permit hunting by non- 
residents except in a few counties; all 
other States, the provinces of British 
Columbia, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward 
Island, and Newfoundland issue non- 
resident licenses at a cost of from $2.75 
to $50. Either $10 or $15 is the usual 
non-resident license fee in the United 
States. Failure to comply with the game 
laws entails in many States confiscation 
of the hunter’s gun, as well as fine or 
imprisonment 





Elephants and Railways 


More than one railway train in Siam 
has of late had encounters with elephants. 
In two cases the animals were killed, but 
in one the train was derailed and several 
cars were telescoped. 

Oriental cars have no “ cowcatchers,” 
for Old World engineers generally smile 
at cowcatchers as devices suitable only 
for what they deem to be American con- 
ditions of traffic. It isnow observed, how- 
ever, that the American device might be 
very serviceable in the case of stray ele- 
phants. Cowcatchers have already been 
introduced on the large locomotives of the 
line between Damascus and Mecca in 
anticipation of possible collisions with 
camels. 
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Queer Manx Laws 


Tue Isle of Man presents many curious 
features, none of which are more curious 
than its laws. For instance, the legis- 
lature is called the House of Keys and 
was in other times a judicial body charged 
with the duty of interpreting the laws. 
Any person so bold as to slander this 
House of Keys was liable not only to a 
fine in the amount of £10, but to the loss 
of both his ears. 

Two deemsters were once appointed to 
execute the laws which before the year 
1417 were uncodified, and these were 
known as Breast laws, for the reason that 
they were imparted to the deemsters in 
secret, to be kept by them within the 
secrecy of their own breasts as long as 
they chose or during their whole service, 
though they were authorized to impart 
and explain to the populace as much of 
these special laws as should at any time 
seem wise and expedient. 

Certain of the Manx laws, as set down 
after the codification, are extremely 
quaint. Here are a couple of extracts 
from the Manx legal rulings: 

“Tf a man steal a horse or an ox it is 
no felony, fer the offender cannot hide 
them; but if he steal a capon or a: pig 
he shall be hanged.” 

“In case of theft, if it amount, to the 
value of sixpence halfpenny, it shall be 
felony and death to the offender; and un- 
der that value to be whipped or set upon 
a wooden horse which shall be provided 
for such offenders.” 

The arms of the Isle of Man, which, 
though it may sound like an Irish bull to 
say so, are legs—three legs bent at the 
knee and apparently kicking outward from 
a common center in the midst of a shield 
—have provoked a number of jocular de- 
scriptions, of which the best declares that 
one leg spurns Ireland, one kicks at Scot- 
land, and the third kneels to England. 

On July 5th of every year the laws of 
the Isle of Man are still read aloud to 
the assembled people from the top of 
Tyrwald fill. This is said to be the most 
interesting and archaic legal ceremony ob- 
served to-day in Europe. 





False Colors 


Tue opal has no color in the sense of 
pigmentation. To break open an opal in 
order to observe its hues would be the 
equivalent to killing the goose that laid 
the golden eggs. Neither golden eggs nor 
rainbow hues would be found. 

Opal consists of hydrated silica. It is 
not uniform in texture. If the word sur- 
face may be used for interior conditions, 
it might be said that the opaline silica 
is in the form of surfaces and layers that 
lie compactly against one another. These 
lavers refract the light at various angies, 
viving forth the eclored flashes in the 
same way that a pure crystal prism re- 
fracts the colors of the spectrum. Tech- 
nically speaking, these layers of silica 
are said to possess a different index of 
refraction from that of the matrix. As 
the opal is moved the various layers break 
the light into colors, which change, of 
course, according to the position of the 
stone. 

The iridescence of nacre, or mother-of- 
pearl, is also a matter of form and not 
actual color. In fact, all “ changeable ” 
colors are more or less the result of form 
even where there is pigmentation beneath, 
such as in certain ribbed silks. When 
sunlight bears directly upon finely ribbed 
metal, as a file, there is the same play of 
colors. 

In the case of mother-of-pearl an inter- 
esting experiment has been made. An 
impression of the pearl was taken upon 
pure white wax. It was then found that 
the apparently smooth surface of the 
pearl had still suflicient irregularities to 
impress upon the wax a surface that re- 
sulted in similar color manifestations. 





A Secure Jail 


One of the oddest of jails is that at 
Clifton, Graham County, Arizona, which 
lies in one of the copper-mining centers 
of the new State. 

This jail comprises four large apart- 
ments hewn in the side of a hill of solid 
quartz rock. The entrance is situated in 
. box-like vestibule built of heavy 
masonry, and the gates have three sets 
of steel bars. 

At intervals in the rocky walls holes to 
serve as windows have been blasted and 
in these apertures a series of massive 
bars of steel has been fitted firmly in the 
rock. P 

The floor of this rock-bound jail is of 
cement. The prisoners are confined wholly 
in the larger apartments. In certain 
places the wall of quartz about the jail 
is no less than fifteen feet in thickness. 
So solid and heavy are the barriers to 
this institution that no prisoner has ever 
attempted escape. 
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THE MONKEY: “The Subway may be all right, but 
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A natural champagne, 
produced from the juice 
of grapes of special quality 
and treated ina particular 
way. Fermentation is 
complete and natural; 
and no addition what- 
ever of alcohol, sugar, 
liqueur or other matter 
is made either during 
preparation, or there- 
after. 
This Pierlot ‘‘Sans 
Sucre’’ is not only 
perfectly harmless, but possesses certain stimulative qualities which 
justify physicians in recommending it to patients suffering from 
diabetes and gout, and who derive actual benefit from its habitual, 
but, of course, moderate use. The beneficial action upon the system 
of the comparatively small amount of natural alcohol contained in 
this champagne is exactly the reverse of that of all other champagnes 
to which alcohol and sweetening matter have been added. Physi- 
; cians are well aware of this fact. The amount of natural sugar, 




















0.36 per cent., as reported by Caswell-Massey Co., is an absolutely 
negligible quantity. Their report follows: 


“We have analyzed a bottle of Pierlot Vin Nature Champagne, Sans Sucre, sent to us by you 
for that purpose, and we tind it wholly free from added sugar, and without added alcohol; the actual 
amount of sugar being 0.36 per cent. Such a wine can be advantageously used in cases of gout and 
diabetes, where any but the very smallest amount of sugar is considered injurious. ’ ES 

“ CASWELL-MASSEY Co., Ltd. 

The Sportsman :—“It is a wine of good body and extraordinary flavor and bouquet, and 
wonderfully clean.” 

The /rish Times ;—* Pierlot Champagne ‘Sans Sucre,’ which is now becoming so fashionable, 
is a drink devoid of evil after-effects.” 

The British Medical Journal says:—“ A perfect champagne, absolutely free from sugar, yet 
light and agreeable in taste.” 

The Lancet states:—“ It is a brilliant, sparkling wine, possessing all the agreeable qualities of 
a high-class champagne, and yet one that may be taken, according to our analytical observations, 
where strong alcohol and saccharin drinks are prohibited.” 

Prof. Dr. NOTHNAGEL, of Vienna:—“ It may be taken with advantage by those debarred from 
taking any sweetened champagne.’ 

Prof, FRESENIUS, of Wiesbaden:—“ The result of my investigation has proved this wine to be 
free from added sugar, and without any added alchohol. It can be advantageously used in cases 
where even the smallest amount of sugar is considered injurious.” 
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The Red Man’s Rally 


THE redskin is not altogether down 
and out. That the comparative monot- 
ony of civilized life threatens the dis- 
appearance of remaining Indian tribes is 
not borne out by figures. On the con- 
trary, the total number of these abo- 
rigines has increased from 248,253, in 
1890, to 265,684, in 1910, an addition of 
17,430 individuals in twenty years. 
Broadly speaking, States northeast of the 
central group show a diminution. The 
same is the case with Nebraska and Min- 
nesota. Along the Mississippi there are 
but 2,612 Indians, where formerly 3,396 
were registered. Pacific States have lost 
a few hundreds. Other groups show an 
increase. 

The red man has increased at a rate of 
7 per cent. only, against an advance of 
over 11 per cent. among negroes and of 
15 per cent. among whites. The fact is, 
he is becoming assimilated. Only in 
Oregon, Arizona, and the two Carolinas 
is intermarriage forbidden. Also, the 
red man is adaptable. Of Indian blood 
to-day there are breeders, planters, bank- 
ers, ministers, lawyers, doctors, journal- 
ists, schoolmasters, artisans, and work- 
ing-men. According to the law of 
1887, it is permissible for every Indian 
to become an American citizen, provided 
that he lives apart from his tribe and 
cultivates a plot of ground. In conse- 
quence, the number of Indians paying reg- 
ular taxes, and so entitled to the rights 
of citizenship, is largely increasing. In 
Arizona 8,000 Indians have the right to 
vote. In Idaho are 3,860 Indian electors; 
in Minnesota, 9,160; in Montana, 6,000; 
in New Mexico, 7,000; in California, 


3,500; Nevada boasts 2,000, and Okla- ° 


homa the star total of 32,000. 





The Squirrel 


THE squirrel is one of the most inno- 
cent and faithful of animals, and the 
husband of one wife even in Turkey, 
where he is found domesticated, as in 
China, Norway, Brazil, Siberia, on the 
banks of the Ganges, and in the Congo. 
Nothing maternal can exceed the mother 
squirrel’s tenderness for her young. They 
accompany her when she goes hunting, 
they dance with her in the woods, and 
assist in the search for nuts. Frolicking 
at their task, mother and father lay in 
the winter stores. Their larder is full 
of seeds, grain, and nuts, and is situ- 
ated in the hollow of a tree or under the 
snow in a mossy hollow. As long as there 
is anything to be found in the woods the 
careful parents shun the larder, and 
owing to their prudence their provisions 
last until the woods again yield tribute. 
The squirrel is not satisfied with one 
hiding-place; he hides his provisions 
everywhere, and he is one of the best of 
foresters, for the nuts and seeds hidden 
by him and forgotten grow into trees. 
He is a skilful architect. The nest that 
he plaits with little twigs is well made. 
The entrance is perpendicular and _ nar- 
row, and sheltered from the storms by a 
leafy cone. It is so nearly the color of 
the tree trunk that it is almost imper- 
ceptible. In some countries the squirrel’s 
nest is a burrow provided with five or six 
exits by which the tenant can escape from 
unwelconie visitors. 

The flying-squirrel is found chiefly in 
the forests of Norway and Lapland, but 
even there it is rare. It feeds on the 
buds of the pine and birch trees, and on 
wild seeds. Its “flying” members are 
two membranes which serve as a para- 
chute at the moment of flying. 





The Prison Van 


By Don C. Seitz 


, 
Dim through the bars the haggard faces 


show, 

As down the street it jolts its load of 
woe; 

Luckless and lost, the hapless of man- 
kind, 

To meet with Justice, which, alas, is 
blind! 

Blind toe the Cause and heedless of the 
end, 

Leaving to Chance their wretched ways 
to mend! 





Sleeping Compasses in Japan 


In Japan no native ever sleeps with his 
head to the north, for the reason that 
the dead there are always interred with 
their heads in that direction. 

One result of this custom is that in the 
sleeping-rooms of many of the private 
houses of Japan, to say nothing of the 
hotels in the cities, there is conspicuously 
posted on the ceiling, for the information 
of guests, a diagram of the points of the 
compass. 
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The above shows an outline of Manhattan, New York, drawn to scale 
stretching from the Battery to 161st Street. The lower map shows how 


thoroughly the entire city is gridironed by the New York City Surface 


Cars, covering all sections, however remote, North, South, East and West. 
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As will be seen, the New York City Surface Cars run in 
all directions, and, by a perfect system of transfers, enable pas- 
sengers to travel from any one point to another for a single fare. 


More than 1,800,000 passengers—mostly shoppers—ride daily on these 
Cars, a mighty big “Circulation” among people well able and ever willing 
to buy what they see advertised in the cars of this system. They have 
learned to believe implicitly in the advertising displayed in the New York 
City Surface Cars because it merits and invites confidence. 


Any advertiser with an honest, clean proposition can buy spaces in all 
of these cars, or as much space as he likes on any line, or part of a line. 
He can thus concentrate wherever he chooses. Special propositions 
submitted to suit any advertiser's business. 


We have the exclusive control of all the advertising space in all the 


New York City Surface Cars—Fifth Avenue Busses 
Study the Cards—We Have a Standard. 


New York City Car Advertising Company 


225 Fifth Avenue Telephone 4680 Madison 

















IS HARD TO MAKE— 
but let the GOLD 
MEDAL MILLER worry 
about that 


' GOLD MEDAL BREAD is 
EASY TO BAKE — 


so no need _ to 


worry about that 


‘. \ 


In other words, the hard work is 
all done at the mill so you may 
find it easy in the; kitchen. 

This refers to GOLD MEDAL FLOUR. 


Be sure you get it. 
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“ Bventually — GOLD MEDAL FLOUR — Why Not Now?” 





